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| . erke Adres: A eee 
vo | * * EKM HAT doth the 2 Engliſh Gron: 


W N mar* teach? 


1 truly and properly. . 


©. How many parts are there in Gen Set 
A. Four; as it treats of Le! lers, . 


Fords, and Sentences.) 


Parr IL. 
07 LETTERS. 


a We doth. this yl part of Gram. 


mar teach? 
A. To pronounce words truly,” and 2 arte 


them with proper Letters. 


Q. How many Letters are there? 211 


A. Twenty-ſix ; a, b, c, d, , % g, be 
5 25 5 Pr 75 V5 8 27 15 D, W, * Jy 1 


| * Grommar« comes from the Greek Word Gone a Re RT 


LS 


A. To ſpeak, or rite, Eng! 7 


eee 


8 * ah by” 

" 7 

4 3, + 35 J — 
4 


. 


2 Pu 


Al. Yes; the difference being that the long | 


be ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
3 How are the letters divided ? 
A. Into YVowels and Confonants. 


* To know where capitals or great letters are . 
to be uſed, ſee Appendix, Chap. . 5 2. — 


 DDDDDDDDPDPRDDEDDEDDED 
C H A P. I. 


2. of the VOWELS in general. 


Hat is a Vowel ? 
A. AVewel is a letter that makes 
» full and perfect ſound of itſelf, without ad- 
ling any other letter to it. 
9. How many of the letters are Vowels ? 
A. Five; a, e, i, o, u, and I when it fol- 
lows a conſonant, as, y; or is in a diphthong, 
as, joy; otherwiſe it is itſelf a conſonant; as, 


9. Are not the vowels pronounced ſomes | 
times long and ſometimes ſhort? 


ſound is pronounced + twice the length of the 


- Joort. 


Thus 4 is oronouricek twice as long 3 in hate as it is in 
bat 


9. When muſt the vowels be pronounced 


| long? 


A. They are generally long when 11 8 an 
ſyllable, or have Alen. e at the eng” 2 
Late, b fred. 2 | 


„ A , Chap, 8, Tab, W. 


Chap. 1. O Yowels. 
Are 927 not ſometimes ſoort at the 

end of a ſyllable? _ 
A. They are ſhort at the end of a ſyl- 


{ lable, if the next begin with a conſonant ſounded 


: double; as a in ba-niſhÞ : Or when they end 
the ſyllable next after a conſonant writ or 
# ſounded double, as e in bat-te-ry, be-ne-fit , or 


i next after the Accent 1; as in bra-ve-ry. 
(Pronounced banniſh, bennefit.) 


. 9. Are not they pronounced foort on ſome 


;/ * account? 3 


1 A. They are alſo generally ſhort in 1 fylla? 


bles that end with one or more conſonants z as, / 


1 hat, help. 
2. When is e ald 2 ent 2? 
„ A. It is called Wert e, ore final, when 1 it is 


» | writ at the end of words or ſyllables, but not 
4 ſounded; as, name, namely. 


; 


4 19 * In Latin, e at the end of : a word uren. makes a 

- Hllable, | 

3 POO NN 
5 8 2 of the Vawel, A. 2 yi 
3 Q, H AS à no found beſides long and ſhort? _— 
25 4 . es, a broad ſound like CLE as, | 
,| «a 

4 = - When muſt @ be pronounced broad 5 


A. When it comes . 45 ld, thy 41 as, 
al, 'bald, walk, Aal. JED 


Salle Book, Chap, 2. Sec. 24 
| 4 | 'F Appendix, C Chap, I, Sect. 1. 
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In theſe words a is pronounced like au; all, ball, 
(a globe) fall, hall, inthrall, pall, Squall, all, tall, 


Tall; calk, tall; batt, malt; and in almanac, albeit, 


We %, 
Sr. 
” ET} 


Almighty, aint, already, alſo, although, altogether, 

always, falcon, falſe, palſy, halter, patter, paterys 

ward, warm, warn, water, wrath, | 

. Pronounced, caull, bauld, wauk, fault, aul, baul, &c.) 
Is there no Exception to this Rule ? 

Yes; a is not pronounced broad before Il, if 

thay be parted in ſpelling 3 as s /wal-low ; nor in 


ſhall. 


D. Is not a writ but ot pronounced in ſome wards? 
A, Yes; in Phar aoh, carriage, marriages Par- 


 liament, rulſian; and is founded like i in orange, and 


like the conſonant y in Nathanael. 
* (Pronounced, Phuro, 1 marrige, parliment,, 


717 An, oringe, Nathanyel.) 


* * 4 allo ſometimes loſes its band; when it is in an 


| improper diphthong ; but, for oblervations on it, or any 


ok..the, relt of the vowels, in a diphthong, ee the next 


9 chapter. 


, Does 4 end any words? 
A. Only theſe, ea, pea, plea, ſea, tea, (and 


| : yea now out of ule) in which it ſounds e Je; 


and. ſome proper names, as, Afia; and idea, fe- 


rula, dilemma, aſtbina, guinea, opera, ſubpena. 


Other words, that have the ſound of a at the 


end, are moſtly writ with ay; as, day, ſay. 
(Prenoune'd, . flee, plee, ſce, tee; da, fa.) 
Note, Ab is writ at the end of ſome Scripture 
proper names (becauſe in the ee ſounded az: 
as, \Sarah, Fudah, i 


: r aνEsed, Sara, Juda. ) 


5.3. 


YE . ® 


Chap. . © Of Vowels. 


S. 3. Of the Vowdl E. 


8 ſingle never ſounded at the end of 
words ? 
A. Yes, at the end of 2 proper names; 0 
as, Phe-be; and, in be, he, me, ſpe, the, we, 


2 


| Je, epitoine, maſſacre, fimile: But in other words 


it is filent, and only ſerves to lengthen the 
ſound of the foregoing vowel; as, mate, mite, 
mole, Mule. | 
9. Does e final always lengthen the fund of 
the foregoing vowel ? | 
A. No; it does not, if it follow 140 con- 


ſonants; as hinge: I alſo is often, and the 


other vowels ſometimes, pronounced fbort in 
the laſt ſyllable, tho' e be at the end; as, 


notice, prafiice, furnace: And theſe of one 


ſyllable are port; give, live, feve, come, eme, 
gone, none, dove, glove, love. | 
Theje Words are pronounced Hort in the laſt ſyl- 
lable, howh e be at the end; office, olive, ſurplice, 
avarice, benefice, ediſice, aundice, malice, precipice, 
prejudices apprentice, purpoſe, reſpite, infinite, op- 
pojite, primitive, poſitive, narrative, palace, palate, 


accurate, advocate, calculate, captivate, cultivate, in- 


timate, ultimate, ſeparate, obdurate, ſuffocate, ſur- 
rozate, privilege, volume, minute of Time, appen- 
dage, baggave, bondage, herbage, hoſtage, lavage, 
mortgage, poſtage, ſavage, fuſtrage,, umbrage. 

Asse in theſe ten laſt words, efpendoge, dec. is pro- 


nounced ige. ; 
By * 22 


The ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Q. Are there no words in which e lengthens the 
foimer vowel after two conſonants ?. 


A. Tes; theſe, change, grange, far ange, range, 


large, charge, forge, gorge, haſle, paſte, taſte, waſte, 


bathe, ſibatbe, blithe, Janes tithe, clothe, tothe, &c. 


Q., What further uſe is e Hal of, beſides 


lengthening the former vowel? 


A. When it follows c, g, and 2h, it /oftens 


their ſound; as, lace, ſtage, bathe. 


SL It e be filent at the end of words, how 


are thoſe words ꝓrit, that have the found of 


e foort at the end? 
A. Modi by y; as Mer; or inſtead 


of , ſome write 72; as, mercie. 


©. Is there no ther way of writing the ſound of p 
at the end of words? 


A. It is writ by ey in coney, honey, money, cauſey 


or cauſeway, chimney, clumſey, cockney, kerſey, com- 


Frey, palfrey. It is alſo writ by ee, if it be ſounded 


long; as, agree; and in committee, tho' ſhort, 
Except Pea, Cc. p. 4. I. 24. 


Is not the long ſound of e in the middle 
of words or ſyllables, ſometimes writ by other 


letters? 


A. In ſome words tis writ by ea, as, cog; 


and in a few by ez, as, receive; or by ie, as, 


believe; but generally tis writ by e e, or e A- 


nal; as, bleed, adhere. 


Do not /cme letters always require e 


after them at the end of a word? 


A. Yes; iand v end no word without ü 
ter chem; as, craſie, give. 


* Spelling Beek, Chap 2, Tab. 3. Seck. 2. 


Chap. I. Of Yowels. Te 
ls not e ſounded cuiſcurely at the end of 
ſome words 


A. If it follow a conſonant and J, it ſounds 
| obſcure, or rather as if writ before the J; as, 


Zible*: It alſo ſounds obſcure, like 2, in 


words ending in cre, gre, tre, as if writ be- 
fore the ; as, acre, meagre, mire, ſepulchre ; 
and like à in ſerjeant, fervant, ſervice, Derby, 
merchent, ſexton. And words, that end in en, 
drop the ſound of the e, inſomuch that in 


verſe it often makes no ſyllable; as, heaven. 
( Pronounced bibel, acur, meagur, mitur, ſepulchur, 


ſarjeant, ſarvant, Oy, Darby, marchant, ſaxton, by 


Heavn. 1 
Note, Proper names in en ſound the e; as, Eden. 
9. Does the adding s after e final give any 

found to the e, ſo as to make a ſyllable more? 

Al. If the word end in be, de, fe, ke, le, me, 

ne, 75 re, te, ve, the addition of 5 makes 79 

ſyllable; as, bribe, briles; tide, tides, &c. 

But if the word end in ce, ge, ſe, x, or ze, it 

docs; as, face, 0 3 ſtage, ſtages; box, POXES 3 ; 

amaze, amazes. 

Note, The meaning and reaſon of this rule is 
this: If es follow a conſonant that it may be ſounded 
after, it increaſes not the ſvilables; as, Bribet, 
tides; but if it follow a conſonant that it cannot be 
ſounded after, it 2 increaſe the ſyllables; as, faces, 
boxes; for it cannot be pronounced in the ſame 
ſyllable next aſter 4% % *. Or 8 cy <<, pronounced” | 


foft. 


* Spelling- Boch, Chap. 2. Tab. 5. Sect. 5 | 0 
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The ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
yd 4. / the Vowel 1. 


S not 7 ſounded long in ſome wor ds or 
ſyllables ending with conſonants, con- 


trary to the peneral rule ? 


A. Tes; before , git, gn, ld, mb, and ud; 
bigb, Lagb- c, fi, got, / Zu, child, dimb, 


pind | 
Q, Is not : ſometimes pronounced like the 

eo: nant ye 
A. Yes; before er and on 1t generally 


ſounds like J'3 as, panier, onion; and in Da- 


niet, ſpaniel. 


( Pronounced, panyer, onyon, or inyon, Dane, 


ſpanyel.) 


Except, carrier, farrier, champion, legion, nien, 


FH gqueſticn, &c. 


©. Is not 7 dit, but net ſounded, in ſome wide} 
A. Les; in Salijoury, buf woes medicane, chariot, 


fe ſhicn, cuſhion. 


( Promunced, Sa vilaeks, medeine, charot 


faſhon, cuſhon.) 


{ is pronounced like ein machine, magazine, um- 


pire; end in ſhire 2t tae end of counties ; 3 as, York- 


hire ; and like ea in fatigue, intrigue, pique. 
(Proncunced, maſhene, magazene, umpere, York- 


| mere, ſateag, intreag, peak.) 


9, It 


end no words, how muſt thoſe 


words be 257 It, that have the amn of i i at the 


end? 


0 Moftly by J; ; as, deny : Or, inſtead * 


ſome write TB 


The 


$i AA ˙ et" >=" 
N he i Daene 


| =, Ihort? 


Chap. .. . 9 
Theſe are writ 5 ſounded 7, nd nigh, fich, 
thigh. 


23339 1 38393989 2388283 73755 


Of the Vowel O. 


| _ * not 9 18 long in ſome words or 


ſyllables ending with conſonants, con- 
trary to the general Rule? 
A. T; before rd, rn, ri, and |; as, Lord, 


Zern, port, peſt, poſt-age. 
9 coft, Froſi, loft, toſt. 
Has not o ſome other ſod beſide long | 


A. Yes ; before II, Id, It, In, it founds like 


ou, or ow; as tell, bold, belt, bolſter. 


1 Proncunced, toul, bould, book.” boulſter.) 


Theſe words are writ with o ſounded on; old, 
col, feld, hold, beheld, uphald, ſold, ſcold, told, poll, 


prole or protol, roll, inrell, toll, troll, frrelt, jolt, no- 
ble, Holburn. | 
9. Is not ſingle o fampiiancs ot like v0? 
. Let; in 40, move, prove, rehrove, d ; 


} life, gold, Rome, ſmoke, galleon. 


( Proncunced, doo, moove, proove, reproove, kgs” 


hoove, looſe, goold, Room, ſmook, galleoon.) 
Q: Is it not alſo ſometimes pronounced like 88 
2 | 
A. Yes; as in theſe, colour, come, comfort, com- 
paſs, pommel, kingdom, conjure, con/lable, coney, ho- 
ney, money, done, won, ſon, London, Monmauth, 


wonder, work, worms, Morceſter, worſe, worſt, 


worſhip, worth, worthy, mother, brother, abo vey, 


10 The ENGLISH Grammar, 


dove, glove, novice, novel, novelty, plover, cover, 


covet, covenant, cozen to chest, dozen, monk, month, 
tongue, attorney, worry, govern, borough, oven, fto- 
ven, love, lovage, utmoſt, become, comely, flomach, 
woman, cuſtom, comrade, acrimony, ceremony, compa- 
ny, matrimony, patrumony, teſtimony, mongret, 4 
other, pother, and in ſome at the end of wor 

handſome, 

( Pronounced, culour, cum, cumfort, 2 ) 


Some pronounce n in theſe words, as if writ 
urn; apron, citron, iron, inviron, ſaffron. 


9. Is not o ſometimes o&ſcurely ſounded ?. 
A. *Tis ſounded very obicurely, ſomething 


like, "oh before u at the end of a word; as, 
button. | 
- 0's pronounc'd like 5 i in women 3 thong not in 


Toa. 


2. If o end few 8 how muſt! its ſound 


be writ? 
A. With ow; as, WIANAIW, 3 
| + Except doe, fee, tee, roe, woe, palijudoe. 
Theſe words end in e, ds, go, lo, no, ſo, fo, ton, 


Io, whoſo, embargo, embryo, bravado, granado, to- 
= GO, callico, cargo, hero, echo, ae punc- 


Weber l 


. 6. Of the 2 U. 


2. TS not à pronounced ſhort in the laſt ſyllable 
Is of ſome words ending in e final, contrary | 
to the general rule?! 

A. Yes; in adventure, e conjecture, 
ereature, e figure, ſracture, furniture, geſture, 
| in- 


S, as, 


Gp. r. Of Vouels. 11 
RY injure, jointure, juncture, lecture, ma- 
nufacture, mixture, nature, nurture, peradventure, 
picture, poſture, rapture, ruptuie, ſcripture, ſculp- 
ture, ſtructure, ſuperſtructure, tincture, torture, 
venture, veiture, verdute. | 
( Pronounced, adventur, architeQtur, Se.) 


©. Does u end any words ? 
"A ny theſe, you,- thor, lieu, adieu, bean, 
flambean , and ſome ſcripture pn Names, 
48, Bleu. Elihu. Ms | 
(Proncuncel, la, edu, bo, flambo.) | 
2 How then are ober words writ, that 
end with the ſound of 2? | 
A. Generally with er, as, "FI > crew, new, 


and iome with ue, as, accrue. _ 
Theſe words are writ with ze ſounded u; Blue 
(a colour), clue, gue, due (a debt), Hue (a colour}, | 
trie, ſue, i ue, purjue, reſidue, revenue. : 
. pronounced like 7 hrt in bury, buſy ; like 

ow in cucumber; and like 20 in perſuade ; 3 (oft wiit⸗ 


aA 1e). 


( Pronounced, birry, billy, cowcumber.) 


ROOKIE eee 


Y 2 Of Y- when it is 4 Vowel. 


9. TFFOW Is x founded, when it is a 
e vowel? 

A. Moſtly like e ſhort; as, 70 ; extepr 
in words of one ſyllable, like long i, as, , thy; | 
and 


* FR DIS Chap, 21 Tab. 3. Sea. 2. 


—— wa 


—_ —- 


O. 
: 1 


5 vowels arc 205 add; as, au, in /aud. 


12 The ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
and at the end of. affirmations, as, * 


and when the accent is on it, as, reply. 
Y is ſounded like e hong in g. guaranty. 


2, Is y much uſed for i? 
A. No; ieldom.but at the end of words. 


Except when the ſound of i comes twice to- 


| Swag “and then the it is writ with); as, 
Hing: Or in words derived from the Greet; 


as, ivr n. 
Note, Y in the middle of compound and . 


words is generally changed into i; as, from plenty, 


plentiful, from weary, wearter, wearily, Wearted z 


_ unleſs i follows, as wearying. 


IOSLSSOSSDSSSISI000SS00 


CHAP. . 
Of: be Doubt e Vowels or Diphthongs. 


7H AT | is a double vowel. or dipb- 
ee 

. + double vewel or diphthong, i is 1200 vorvels 
together making but one ſound, or ſyllable , 
of which there are two Fs proper and. 7 im- 


| Proper. 
F 


$1, Of the proper Double Vowels. 
A. FF 7 Har mean you by a proper double 


vowe) ? * 
A. A proper double vowel is when both the 


O. 


co 


— 


Chap. E Double a 13 


oF How many * double vowels are 
there? 

A. Six; ai, au, ee, oi, 00, and o; as, lid. 
laud, Bleed, void, boot, houſe. 


. Do theſe proper double vowels always 1 


keep their mixt ſound ? 
A. Only ee and i; the reft ſometimes be- 
come improper double vowels : Thus, 41 is 
often pronounced like e or i ſhort, as, fountain ; 
and au in a few words is pronounced like 4, 
as, aunt, gauge; and like o in fault, aſſault, 
vault ; oo like u ſhort, as, blood; ou like « 
ſhort, as, couple; and ow ike o, as, know, 
widow. 
(Pronounced, founten ; ant, gage; bolt; affolt; 
. volt; blud; cupple; kno, widdo.) - 5 
Note, au, oe, and ou, moſtly keep their mixt 
ſound: But ai is pronounced like à or e ſhort in cap- 
tain, curtain, fountain, mountain, murrain, villain, | 
dainty ; and like i in chaplain : Au is like a ſhort in 
daunt, haunch, heunt, jaunt : Oo is like u ſhort in 
food, flood, goed, hood, flood, weed of trees; and ou 
is like « ſhort in courage, nouriſh, flouriſh, journey, 
journal, country, mourn, ſojourn, pourtray, double, 
trouble, honowr, favour, ſavour, rancour, rigour, la- 


bour, odour, ſuccour, valour; and in ous at the ene 


of Words, as, joyous, gracious. 
25 Are theſe vowels always F 
when they come together in a word? _ 

4. No; in Scripture proper names they ge- 
nerally go to different ſyllables ; as, at, in Ja- ir, 
au in Caperna-um, e ee in n, 01 in Lots. 


14 The ExcLISsH GRAMMAR. 
D. Are they not divided in ſome other words, : 


| belides Scripture names? 


A. Yes; ee are parted in words compounded * 
with re or pre, as, re-enter, pre engas e; oi and 09 
are likewiſe parted in words compounded with c 


(for ton), as, co. incident, co. operate z and oi in words 


ending in ing, as, dor ing. 


Are the ſounds of theſe proper Double 


 Vowels always writ with the ame letters? 


A. Becauſe i and u end few words, ai, au, 
oi, ou, are writ at the end, ay, aw, O owe; as, 
clay, claw, cley, bo. 

I be ſound of ai in the lift ſvllable of a word is 
ſometimes writ by e final, according to the deriva- 
tion, inſtead of'7, as, p. repare z tho” this rule is not 
always obſerved, as, repair, Names alto which 
are derived from the Latin or, and have generally 
been writ our, are now by ſome good authors writ | 
en; as, honor, favor, and not hanour, favour. . 


ede fork Þochocte 3 jpctertooto tor cker heb 
982. Oo the improper Double V owels. 5 
2 HAT mean you by an improper * 


Double Vowel ? ; 
A. An improper Double Vowel is how one of 


the vowels is not ſounded; as, æ in Jea, Bead. : 
 (Pronzunced, ſee, hed.) 5 
2. How many ee Double 7 oxwels are 


* there? 


A. Eleven; aa, ea, ei, eo, en, ie, oa, ob, ua, 
ue, ui; as, 1 70 ſea, de- ceit, peo- pie, Jeus, 


Eri 75 oa t, doe, guard, due, fruit. 5 


Put 2. Rule 7. 9 


Chap 2. Of Double Vowels. 15 
'9, Are theſe vowels always diphthongs 
when they come together in a word? | 

A. No; they are generally divided in Serip- 
ture Troper names, and ſome others; as, aa in 
Ba-al, ea in Gile-ad, ei in Sbime-i, eo in Beer, 
eu in Zacche-us, ie in Uri-gl, oa in Zo- an, oc in 
Jo- el, ue in Kemusel, ui in Feſusit. 
N. Are they not divided in ſome common words ? - 


A. Yes; ea and ei are divided in words com- 


pounded with re or pre ; ; as, pre-amble, re-iterate, 
and a or ce in words compounded with co (for con), 


as, c9-adjutor, co- eternal; ie are likewiſe divided in 


words ending in er, ed, eſt, or eth, as, bri-er, di-ed, 
di-eft, di-eth; and ie or ui in words derived from 
the "Cate: as, pi-ety, gratu ity. 


Q. Are the ſounds of the improper Double 
v owels aways writ with the ſame letters? 
Al. No; becauſe i and u end few words, 
6 eu, and ui, are writ at the end , ere, 9 2 
as, whey, dew, buy. © 
9. Have not theſe i improper Double Vow: x 
els different ſounds ? 4 
A. Ns; all but aa, and u, which are Pro- 


nounced like ſingle 4; as, Acron, you's: 
(Pronounced, Aron, OE, | 
Aa is only uſed in a few proper names ; and 2 
in guard, guardian, guaranty, perſuade, (oft wi 
perſwade) and after 75 as, quart, Hantr. 2 


e Ea 
Qi. How is; ca ſounded ? 
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A. Like e long, as, fea; like e ſhort, as, 
bread; and like a long, as, fwear ; or a ſhort, 
as, heart. 

( Pronounced, ſee, bred, Gn; hart. ) 

Ea is pronounced like e Jong in cleave, leave (li 
cence), neal ; like e ſhort in £7 lead, dread, read 
or did read, flrady, heavy, hraven, raven, learned, 

earneſt, jealous, 1 pleaſure, meaſure, treaſure, 
earth, feather, leather, weather, threaten, rehearſe ; ; 
and like a Scot in heur ken, heart, 8 ferjeant. 


Ei or Zy. * 


How! is ei ; founded? 2 

7 Often like e long, as, heat; and ſome- 
times like 4 long, as, feign; or e fort, as, for- 

eit. | | 
/ 7 pronounced, deceet, fane.) 
Ei is ſounded like e /ong in deceive, deceit, receive, 
receipt, conceive, believe, perceive ; like a long in 
reign of a king, deign (vouchſafe), heir, neighbour ; 
and like e Hort in foreign, heifer. In a few words 
beth the vowels are founded, as, heights Amit | 
weight, 


Zo. 
Sony | is e founded? _ 
5 7 Like e ſhort, as, 1 ce long as, 
People; and o long, as, George. 
„ Lennard, peple, Jorge.) 


Eo is a diphthong that is uſed in but few words 3 
as in leopard, feef, jeopardy. 


Eu or Bw. 
2, Row is eu ſounded | * 


JJ... 
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A. Eu or ew and eau, are pronounced like 


1 long; as, neuter, deu, beauty , and like 4 
ſhort 1n grandeur. 


(Pronounced, nuter, du, buty, es. 

Three vowels together in one ſyllable are called a 
triphthong, of which there are oy 1 eau and: teu, 
as, . lieu. 

70 is pronounced like o or eto, in few, TRY, 
bury, "Bo firew ; ; eau like o or aw in beau, flam- 
beau, and teu like if in lieutenant. 

(Pronounced, ſhow, enen fow, firow, bo, dam 
bo, lifienant.) 


. 
| How is je ſounded ? 
P; Like e long, as, field; e ſhort, as; feerce; 
and at the end of ſome words, I long, as, mag- 
nifie * ; *; but moſtly e ſhort at the end, as, bujte. - 
( Proidnced, feeld, ſerce, magniſi, biſſe ) 


Ie is ſounded like e long in prieſt, ſiege, beſiege, 
believe, relieve, retrieves grieve, ciel, caſhier, view; 


and like e or i ores in n W fe eve. 


Oa. 
29. How is oa founded? + 
A. Moſtly like o long, the a ſupplying the 
on of e final; as, cloak. "_ 
4 Pronounced, cloke.) 
Oa is pronounced like au in great, and ai in \ goal, 


now often writ jail. _ 
0 Pronounced, graut, jail.) 


Oe 


» Page 8, Line lat. 
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5 Oe = 
9. How'| is oe ſounded * 0 
A. Oe, or a, is pronounced like c, as, ceco- 
nomy; like o long in doe, foe, Mee, toe, Woe z 


and like o in ſpoe. 

(Pronounced, Economy, do, ſo, fl; to, wo, ſhoo. ) 

„ Oe is a Latin . and uſed i in very few 
common n Engliſh word;, 


Ve 
E "How i is ve ſounded? 
” 4 Ue, at the end of words, is pronounced 
| lke 1 long, as, accrue, reſidue, revenue. 5 
If ue end a word aſter g, it is ſlent; as, dialogue, 
tongue, harangue; except ague, argue; and in plague, 
Hague, proregue, it e the, found. of the for- 


mer yowel. 
 (Promunced, accru, dialog, tong, barung.) 
It is pronounced like e in gueſs, gueſt, Guelder- 
land, guerkins, value; and like ow in indue. 
(Promunced, gels, gell, Gelderland, gerkins, valle.) 


Q, Is ue often uſed as a dipbthong? 5 
A. No, ue is very ſeldom a diphthong, dur 4 
grivel; except it follow g, 23, Kaen. 


U or Y. 
. How is 27 1 pronounced? 
F Like 2 long, as, fruit ; YL; lrg, as, , 
or i Hort, as, build. 
.(Pron: uwiced, frute- gide, bild.) | | 
Ut is pronounced like 1 long in ſuit, ſuitalte, | 


Adiſguiſe; and like i Hort in guild, guilt, guinea. 


Note, ue Of u after g Pardens it; 28, £7 weſe, guide, 
'S 


Li 
* 
1 
4 
| 
F 
: 
# *Þ 
0 
YN 


ruit, recruit; like 1 long in guile, beguile, guſſe, 
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9. Is there not a general rule for writing impro- 
per double vowels by the ſound? 
A. Yes; this, That the vowel that is more ſound- | 


ed 1s generally writ ft; as, bread, break; where 
the e, which is more founded than a, is writ firſt : 


But to this rule there are a good _ exceptions. 


x. G C 
C H A P. Sy 


of the C onſonants: 


: THAT is a Conſonant : 2 
A. A Conſonant is a letter Which ; 


can make no ſound or ſyllable without a vowel, 


either before or after it. 


** Tt has its name conſonant, from its not being 


ſeunded but IH a vowel, 
2. Do not Grammarians divide the conſonants : 
| ſome „ 2 
H. Ne; into f mngle and double ; and alſo into 
7 mutes, liquids, and neuters. | 
Q. Which of mem are V. ngle, and which denble 
| conſonants : Eo 
. ind are call's double conſenants, becauſe 
they have the ſound of two letters, i. e. 45 and as; 
all the reft are ſingle. | 

2. Which are mutes® 


-& Theſe * „b, ,, 6 þ 25 H % oo v. 


* 80 called TIRES they are quite Silent without a vowel, and can- 


rot be pronounced next after a liquid, i in the ſame Glable, with a 
Vow cl after; as, % 


FEE OPIN it a IS STI Roe, — — 


— * — — — — — — 
- — — — —_C — — 
—— E 7 — A 
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—— * a 
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2. Which are /iquids ? 
A. Theſe, , n, I, u. + 
Which are neuters 

Z 'Fhele, „ wo 
Q, Do the Conſonants change their frund 
PP. . 

of. None, but theſe, , f. 1 75 | have any 
great "Oy in their ſound. | 


1 


9. Have you nothing to obſerve of the 


found of ? 
A. Yes; b is filent in theſe words, dunk, 
crumb, plumb, rhomb, thumb, lamb, limb; debt, 


debtor, doubt, ſubtle : In theſe it ſupplies the. 
place of e final, climb, comb, tomb, womb, cox- 
comb; and is ſounded like p in ſubpena. 


( Pr onounced, dum, crum, plum, rhum, thum, lam, lim; 


det, dettor, dout, 28825 clime, come, wine, vome, con- 
. e Y 


2 
What obſerve you a c? 


A. C has a bard ſound like I, as cord; and 
_ 122 like 5, as, city. 


(Pronounced, Kord, Sity.). 
. When muſt c be founded hard ? 


A Before a, o, u, I, r; as, card, cord, curd, 


Clean, crab, and at the end of words, as, arith- 3 


metic. 


Word: 


+ So called becauſe * are eafily 3 . mute; ac, pre. 
80 en, | denwule, 1 e nei cler mutes nor liquids, | 
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Words ending with c had formerly & after them, 
which is now moſtly left out; ASs arithmetic, rather 


than arithmetick. 
Except words of one frllable 3. Aa, TY 21. 


2, When muſt c be pronounced ſoft ? 


Al. Before e, , andy; as, ceaſe, city, per, 
alſo before an apoſtrophe, denoting the ab- 


ſence of e; as, placd for placed. 
( Prorounced, ſeaſe, Sity,'ſypher, plas'd.) 


2, Is not the Hard found of 6 ſometimes 


writ by & 2 
A. It is always writ by k before e, i, and u, 


as, keep, Kill, kneel; but, before all other let- 


ters, by c; as, cat, cot, cut, clap, crack. 


Except ſome words derived from the Latin or 


Greek, and ſome proper names, where 'tis writ by 


ch; as, chart, Chriſt, chriſten, Chriſtian, Chriſtmas, | 
Chriſtopher, cholic, chymiſt, chronical, chronicle, chro- 


nology, chryſolite, ſchool, ſcholar. 


ioret. 


A; Tas: ; * 6, "= and F before x ;, followed: 


by another vowel, all ſound like the hiſſing s 
or fa; as, muſician, perſuaſion, ſefion. 
(Pronzunced, muſtſhan, perſuaſhon, ſecſhon. 
How then muſt I know which of them 
to write ; 1 


A. All words of this kind are derived from 


others; as, muſician, perſuaſion, ſection, from 
muſic, perſuade, ſelt; and therefore, if the 


word they are derived from, end in c, c, or 
ce, then c is uſed, as; Os clan, gracious, from 
1 | muſic 


Is not the ung of / ft 0 often writ by 
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mufic or muſick, grace; if with de, s, or ſe, then 


is uled, as, perſuaſion, confeſſion, infuſion, 
from perſuade, confeſs, infuſe ; but, if in t, or 
te, then 7 is uſed, as, fermentation, imitation, 


from ferment, imitate. 
*,* Theſe Diſtinctions are eaſier to thoſe that kao the 
| Latin Derivations; * for, if they are derived from a La- 
tin Supine in tum, ti is uſed ; if from ſum, /i; if from a 
Subſtantio? of the firlt Declenſion i in ca or ta, or the ſe- 
cond in itum or cum, ci is uſed, 

9. Have you any thing more to obſerve 


relating to this rule 2 

Al. Yes; the ſound of ſhan at the =} of 
words muſt be writ cian, as, Grecian; fhate, 
by tiate, as, gratiate , ſbent by cient or tients 
as, ancient, Patient; and fron or Hun by lion, 
as, Jab nion. 
1 Theſe are Exceptions to theſe Relbs. ” 
Shan or ſhun is writ by ſion in theſe words, allu- 
ſion, animadverſion, aſcenſion, aſperſion, averſion ; 
_ circumciſion, colluſion, comprehenſion, compulſion, 
_ concluſion, condeſcenſion, confuſion, contuſion, 
converſion, convulſion; deciſion, decurſion, delu- 
ſion, diviſion, diffuſion, dimenſion, diſcurſion, dil- 
panſion, diſperſion, diſtention, diſſuaſion, diverſion, 
diviſion, divulſion; effuſion, emulſion, eroſion, eva- 
ſion, everſion, exciſion; excluſion, excurſion, ex- 
panſion, exploſion, expulſion, extenſion, extruſion ; 
Hlufion, immerſion, inciſion, incluſion, incurſion, 
inheſion, inſperſion, intruſion, invaſion, irriſion; 
manſion ; occaſion, occluſion ; penſion, perſuaſion, 
proviſion ; reprehenſion, reverſion, revulſion; 3 ſuf- 
tufion ; verſion. | 1 

Theſe 


we — = 
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Theſe are writ by ien, acceflion, admiſſion; 
commiſſion, compaſſion, compreſſion, conceſſion, 
concuſſion, confeſſion; depreſſion, diſmiſſion; ex- 


preſſion; impreſſion, interceſſion; miſſion; omiſ- 


ſion, oppreſſion ; paſſion, percuſſion, permiſſion, 
proceſſion, profeſſion, progreſſion ; remiſſion; ſe- 


cog, ſeſſion, ſubmiſſion, ſucceſſion. 
Has f akways this ſound of ſoft c or 5 


when it comes before / followed by another h 


vowel? 


A. No; if t begin a word, or follow: „ or 
be uſed in plurals or derivatives ending in ties, 


tigt, tieth, tier, it keeps its own natural ſound; 


as, lied, beſtial, duties, emplies, emplicfh, emptied, 


" er. 


Ti alſo has its own found i in 1 ſane Scripture proper 


names ; ; as, Shealtiel, Shephatiah, 
Since c ſounds like s before , 7, and. 15 

can 3 give me 2 

them to write? 


4. You may abferee theſe 1 rules : 
Met words beginning with the ſound of 5 muſt. 
be crit with 5, as, /ix (a); alſo the ſound of 
s at the beginning of ſyllables 18 moſtly writ 


b 
Theſes are the Receptions to theſe Rules. 
” a) Except ceaſe, Cecrops, cedar, celebrate, ce- 


lerity, celibacy, cell, cellar (for liquor), celfitude, 


Celſus, celandine, cement, cenſorious, centaur, 
center, centinel, centry, centurion, century, cepha- 


lic, Cephas, Cerberus] cerecloth, ceremony, Ceres, 


Cæſar, certainty, rertUſicnte, ceſs, ceſſation; cica- 
trice, 


„ * * 


o further direction whi c< of 


tides 
- * 2 
. 6 et A . 
— 2 — 
1 5 
— 
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by 5, as, re- ſerve (6) : except the ſound of % 
or ſe at the end, which 18 moſtly writ with c, 
as, 
trice, Clokto; cider, ceiling, cinamon, cinque- ports, 
cion er cyon (of a tree): cipher, circle all com- 
| pounds of circum, as, circumciſe; ciſtern, citadel, 
citation, citizen, citron, city, civet, civil; Cybele, 
Cyclades, Cyclops, cylinder, cymbal, cynic, Cyn- 
thia, Cyprus, Cyrene. 

(6) Except Acerbity, acid, acidity, accident, 
adjacent, anceſtors, ancient; all words ending in 
ciſin, as, angliciſm; antecedent, anticipate, artificer, 
allociate, 2udacious ; ; benefice, beneficence; cancel 
cancer, calcine; capacious, capricious, capacitate, 
chancel, chancellor, chancery, conceal, concede, 
conceive, conceit, concenter, concern, concert, con- 
ceſſion, conciſe, council, cruciate, crucible, crucify; 
deceaſe, deceive, Jecember, decency, decennial, 
decent, deception, decertation, deceſſion, decide, 
decimal, decimate, decipher, deciſion, deficiency, 
cee docible; efficacious, efficient, eſpecially, 
exceed, excel, except, exerciſe, exciſe, exciſion, ex- 
Cite, excruciate, explicit; facilitate, felicity, face- 
tious, forcible ; gracious, grocer ; imperceptible, 
implicit, incapacity, inauſpicious, incentive, inceſ- 
ſant, inceſt, incident, inciſion, incite, innocence, 
interceſſor, intercept, invincible ; judicious; larce- 
ny, loquacity ; Macedonia, macerate, magnificent, 
medicinal, mercenary, mercer, mercy, multiplicity, 
| municipal, munificence ; neceſſary, neceſſity, ne- 
cromancy, nuncio; officiate, occan ; pacify, parcel, 
parcimony, parricide, participate, pencil, perſpica- 
city, pervicacious, pertinacious, precede, precept, 
precinct, precious, precipice, precipitate, preciſe, 
| _ predeceſior, prejudicial, proves pronunciation, 
pro- 


cup 5 Of Conſtants, 5 BY: 


as, conſtan-cy (c): And the ſound of 5 in moſt 
words ending in arce, erce, orce, urce, ouce, is 


writ with / as, parſe, herſe, borſe, purſe, houſe(d); 
but ace, ece, ice, oice, uce, ance, ence, ince, once, 
' ounce, unce, with c, as, face, fleece, vice, voice, 
ſpruce, dance, hence, mince, once, pounce, dunce. (e) 


provincial ; rapacious, ratiocinatiqn, reciprocal, re- 
cital, reconcile, rouncivals; ſagacity, ſaucer, Sicily, 
ſimplicity, ſincerity; ſociable, ſociety, Socinians, 
ſoleciſm, ſolicit, ſolſtitial, ſolicitous, ſorcery, ſpa» - 
cious, ſpecial, ſpecies, ſpecify, ſpecious, ſufficiency, 
ſupercilious, ſuperficial, ſuſpicious; tacit, Turciſm ; 5 
veracity, vivacity, voracious. | 
(c) Except Apoſtaſy, buſy, cauſey, dumſy, c con- 
8 troverſy, courteſy, drowſy, dropſy, extaſy, eaſy, 
_ epilepſy, frenſy, or frenzy, gypſy, greaſy, 1 5 
hypocriſy, jealouſy, kerſey, leproſy, palſy, pleuriſy, LE 
poſy, poeſie, purſy, quinſy, whimſy. 
Fe a) Except Amerce, divorce, farce, fierce, force, 
pierce, ſcarce, ſource. 


(e) Except Abaſe, baſe, caſe, ceaſe, geeſe, conciſe; : 


merchandiſe, paradiſe ; abuſe, abſtraſs, excuſe, pro- 


fuſe, recluſe, refuſe, als; denſe, condenſe, diſpenſe, I 


immenſe, tenſe, intenſe, propenſe, ſenſe, ſuſpenſe, 
2. Is not c wwrit but not ſounded in ſome words? 
A, Tes; c before # is {lent ; as, back; and in 
theſe, Gloceſter, Worceſter, acguieſce, muſcle, feene 
(of a ſtage), ſcent. (a ſmell), a/cent (riſing), deſcent, 
diſciple, _— apprenticeſhip, conſcience, 2 
ſceptre, ſciſſars, ſchiſm, ver dict, indict, victuals, 
victualler, perfect, per fectneſ .., 
(Prmounced, Bak, Gloſter, Woſter, acquieſs, musſle, f 
ſcen, ſent, Oc. bam, verdit, indite, vittles, vitler, , 


2 ce 
hut it is found in perfecting fefa. 
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TY. | 
What obſerve you of 4? 
At the end of affirmations, or qualities 
derived from them, inſtead of ed we oft write 
15 as, for burned, burnt ; bleſſed, bleſt;, dwelled, 
et.. 
D is little ſounded in chaxdler, ribband, candle- 
maſs, handjel, handſome, landlord. 


(Proxeunced, Chanlcr, ribban, canlemaſs, hanſel, 


| banfome, lanlord.) | 


What obſerve 500 of f ? 
9 F and v are much alite in found, and 
are ſometimes changed into each other; as, 


. warn life, Wes; give, al 


| What obſerve you of s 5 3 
6 has 2 hard and ſoft 115 as, game, 


. gentle, 

When muſt g be pronounced hard ? 

A Befores, o, u, l, r, and at the end of 
waids or fyllables; as, ka, gone, gun, glaſs, 

great, bring, briiig-ing. 

How then muſt thoſe W be writ 

5 Which have the ſound of 0 of g before a, 0, 
andy? 1 The : 

A The feft ſound of g before a, 0, an and u, 
al} be. writ by J; 25, Jes, Jes, Jug. i 


5 5 n Part z. char 3. Sec. 3 
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When muſt g be pronounced /7 ft ? 
E Before e, 75 and y; as, gentle, ginger, 
ono. 
Are there no exceptions to this rule ? 
. Yes, g is hard before e and i in Scrip- 
ture proper names, and ſome others, and in ſome 
common words; as, Geba, Gibſon, get, give: Or, 
if gg come together, they are pronounced 
hard; as, ſtagger. 


E * exaggerate, fi gef. 
Is not ꝗ ſilent in ſome places ? ? 


Les; before m or 2 in the ſame ſyllable. 


it is not pronounced; as, phlegin, gua', fan; 


nor before / in foreign worde . Seraglio, 
Broglio. 


1 lende Vat, ſine, "I Y Brolio.) 
E is writ but not ſounded in rezgn (of a king), 


arraign, aſſign, re/l gn, cen dfn, confi gn, deſign, coming, 
 bagmo. | 


G before n at the end of 2 ſyllable lmethens the 
found of the foregoing vowel; as in phlegm, 7 zu 
Except, foreign, ſovereign, | 
O: Is not g ſometimes pronounced like 19 7 
A Yes; in Roger, agile, college, fragil, Heli, 
legerdemain, magic, oblige, pigeon. | 
| (Pronounced, Rodger, adgile, colledge, fradgil, fadgelt 
ledgerdemain, madpic, oblidge, pidgeon ) 
. Have you zothing to obſerve of gb? _ 
Ze; gh in the middle or end of word: is 
Flle ot, but lengthens the ſound of the foregoing 
vowel ; as, thigh, though, mighty. "= 
(Pronounced, thy, tho, mity.) 


7 C2 GL 


1 altho- „ thro', by an apoltro he. 


bro; ; a8, Hambro. : 


5 | : Suclin, machine, debauchee : But the ſound of 
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Gb is flent in high, uigb, figh, bright, blight, 
night, fight, might, mighty, plight, fight, right, 
delight, eight, eighteen, freight, height, weight, 


5 freight, inveigh, bought, brought, fought, fraught, 


taught, ſought, wrough W fon, apo 
Note, 1hough, although, through, ave often writ, tho) 


Except theſe, /augh, cough, tough, trough, rough, enough 


an quantity, ſlaughter, i in which gh, is pronounced like F. 


C Pronounced, laff, coff, toff, troff, ruff, enuff; but 


_ enough in number is pronounced en, a Mon}: 1 
(enuff), men enough (enow). 


Does gh begin no wordꝰ 
A. Very few; but at the beginning it is 


pronounced like hard g; as, Ghent, &bof. 


8" Here Gant, polt.) 
=O you any thing more to obſerve of 


"4 Burgh at the end of fine proper names, 


15 pronounced burrow ,; as, Edinburgh. 
(Pronounced, Edinburrow.) | 
Proper names of this ſort are alſo ſometimes writ i 


15 
9. What ere you of? 
A. Cor p (as well as g) Placed 9 9 it al. 


| fer its ſound. 


. How is ch pronounced ) 
In moſt proper names or words derived 


: from the Greek or Hebrew, ch ſounds like &, as 


Chriſt, choler; and. in thoſe from the F rench 
tike /; as, chevalier, champaign, chaiſe, ca- 


| 2 
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ch peculiar to the Engliſh 1 is Ike ich, as chooſe, 
church. 

And indeed moſt Engliſh words ending in ch have 
t before them; as, watch; ; except, rich, which 

much, ſuch. 

{Pronounced Kriſt, koler, ſhevalier, ſhampain, ſhaize, 

capuſheen, maſheen, 'tchoole, church.) 

Ch is pronounced like gu in choir, choir fer ; and 

is /ilent in drachm, yatch, ſchiſm. 

N 94- Quire, quiriſter, dram, „at, fiſm.) 
How is ph pronounced? 
Like f; as, phyſic, phileſopty, ſapphire, 

Peet g 
(Pronounced, pile, Cloſofy, fapfire, wi 0 


„ Ph1 is ſeldom writ, but | in words derived tom 
the 8 e 
Has 75 always the und of 7. 5 

A. No; it is filent in phthific, 2 and 
ſounds like v in Stephen. 

(Pronunced, Tiſie, thartic, Steven.) 


7 Have 895 nothing further to obſerve 0 

1 

A. Tes; b is A ent at the end of proper 
names ending in ah, as, Jeremiah; and after 
ror /c, as, Rhine, ſchocl. It is alſo ſilent in 
theſe, John, Thames, Thomas, Thomaſin, Thou- 
lon, herb, heir, honeſt, honour, aſthma, Anthony, 
Dorotby, lanthorn, thyme, Abraham. 


(Proncunced, Jeremia, Rine, ſcool, Jon, Tems, Tomas, -"- 


Tomalin, Toloon, erb, eir, oneil, onur, aſtma, An- 
tony, Doroty, lantorn, tyme, Abram.) 

* Some Grammarians have called h only an pirate; 
and no letter ; ; which will appear to be a miſtake by ſe- 


veral words, wherein it alters the ſigniſicauion; as, cal, 


neat ; aunt, haunt ; eur, Hur; & c. 


8 


# page 4, Linz laſt. 
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. What oblerve 0 of 7? 
A. F has always the found of ſoft 85 and 

mult be writ for it before a, o, u, as, Jag, 8 | 
jag, but 1 is never writ at the end of a word. 


N. 
- What obſerve you of x. | 
. K always has the ſame ſound like hard 


1 PSY kee?, till, keel. 


For ditechions which of them to write, ſee the obſer- 
vations ON c, p. 21, 2 


What 3 YOU of 17 5 
4 7 Two s mult not be writ at the end ; 
of words of more than one ſyllable, tho they 
be compounded of a word that ends with A; 
. ſoyful. 
| Except all ſounded alt; as, inflall, KN] 5 
Is not J generally writ at the end of 
words of one Hllable? 
A. Zs; as, bell, bill; except a alvin 
80 behore 1 it; as, bail. 
Is not / H in ſome words? 
. 5 Jes; 1 is ſilent in Briſtol, Hollorn, Lincoln, 
Vor fel, Salat, chalk, baulk, calk, taih, walłꝭ, oli, 
| _ yolk, far, calf, half, batm, N pſatm, could, | 
3 Holla, holpen, falcon, dolphin, aimond, Mul. 
ſer (a man's name), 00 chauldron, ſalve, falmsn. | 
__ (Promuncei, Briſto, Hoburn, Lincon, Norfok, Suffok ; 
chauk, bank, hauk, c:uk, tauk, wauk, fauk, yauk, caf, half, 
bam, cam, ſim, cod, wal, had, hopen, faucon, dophin, 
amond, wauter, cave, cliaudron, ſauve, ſammon.) 
3 ſounds like 7 r in C3 lanet. (Pronmunced, corn, 5 5 


Chap. 3. Of W W 0 
| What obſerve you of ? 
I M keeps the ſame found ; except ac- 


compt (reckoning), now often writ, as it is 
pronounced, account. 


N 
What obſerve you of * 
AN always has the ſame ſound, except | 
in the following words, where it is Alent, 
autumn, coluvin, condemn, contemn, danny n 


kein, limu, ſolemn, goverument. 
(Pronounced, autum, colum, condem, contem, Gm, 
. hym, kill, lic, folem, goveriticnt, * g 


* 8 


2. What obſerve you of p#-* 55 
A. Pis filent in Thompſon, Sympſon, falls... 
 Pfalter, receipt, tempt, attempt, contempt, cx- 
enpt, empty, ſumpter, Hyinptom, aſe Umption, con- 
 fumpiion, preſumption, redemption. 


(Pron:unced, Fomſon, Symon, Sam, teceit, tent, er 0 ; 
For more obſervations on p, fee þ 5. = 


2 What obſerve you of q? | 
A..Q 1s never uſed without 10 after it; 


as, queen. 

2. Has q always the fame found as in guten! 5 
A. No; gu ends a few words, with e after it, ac- 
cording to the French mode, or which are derived 
from the Latin in zh and ſounds like &; as, bur 


ile, antique, oblige 
"C 4. 9u 4 
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Qu is likewiſe pronounced like &, in banquet, A- 


quor, lacquey, exchegquer, war {ans conquer z tho- 
not in congue/t,. | | 


__ (Pronounced, antike, oblike; banket, lickar, lackey, 
encheker, 3 conker. 2 


F. 
9. What obſerve you of ? 
A. It keeps the /ame ſound, N that it 
is /ilent in Worceſter, 7 
(Pronounced, YON. ) 


&. 


8 What S you of 7 ? 5 
A. S hath a Harp Billing ſound, and an 
=. o CL, 2 ſcund, like 2. | 
| O. When hath it the Eng, 5 when 
the © obſcure ſourd? 8 
A. Tt has the biff ag ſound in all weeds of 
| more than one ſyllable that end in ous (ſound- 
| ed ws 55 as, gracious; and in theſe, this, A 
| ws, yes“; at the end of other words it is ge- 
„ nerally ſounded like 2, as, worms; and ſome- 
times between two vowels, as, adi iſe, reaſon. 
) Other words of one ſyllable, that have this 2 
found mult be writ with , as, #/e/5, b/c. 

. Are not ſome effirmations diſtinguiſh d from 
names only by the ſound of /? 
A. Yes; theſe affirmations, »/e, abuſe, diſuſe, . ex- 
if cuſe, ies, houſe ; from the names uſe, abuſe, 5” G4 
I excuſe, riſe, houſe ; / being pronounced ſoft like 2 
in the ne, and Harp in the names. 2 
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2. Ts not / ſometimes pronounced like “? 

A. Jes; before ure at the end of words; as, 3 
e Allo in ſugar, hoſier, uſual, ſenſual, caſual, 
caſuiſt, aſſume, preſume, 1ſue. 


(Pron;unced, ſhare, pleaſhure, ſnuggar, hoſhier, uſhual, | 
ſenſhual, calhual, caſhuiſt, aſhume, preſhume, inue.) 


4 Is not V filent | in ſome words ? 
A. Yes; in Liſts, Carliſle, viſcount, ifle, ſand, 
demeſne. 
(Pr 11 lile, Carlile, vicount, ile, iland, demain.) 
„% mult be pronounced in land the name of 2 
country ; ; 1, e. Iceland, or the land abounding with irr. 
Fot more oblervations on {ke c. 


1 

What obſerve you ef 

1 T is /tlent in deift, 1225 Chriſtmas, 
chriſten, mortgage, waiſtceat ; and has ſome- 
thing of the /ound of biff ng 5 in ſuch words 

oy "hel. apeſtle, briſtle, buſtle, caſvie, epiſite,.. 
 griftle, neſtle, ruſtle, thiſtle, cohiſtle; and th is 
{ pronounced like d in father, rather, gather, 
farther, feather, leather, weather, whether, 
nether, neither, hither, thither, wither, whither, 
other, another, moiher, brother, Pother, ſmother,, 


burthen, murther, (often writ burdzn, murder 1 


further, fathom, Cuthbert, together. 


(Pronounced, delf, haubo Jo chriſmas, chriſen, mot: 
gage, waiſcoat, aposlle, brisſle, fader, rader, Ge.) . 
For more obſervations on t ſee « EE... 


9. What obſerve you” of v? f 
A. ends no Words without e after it . 
Cc „FF e- 
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give: And | is never writ double, how ſtrong 


ever the accent be upon it; as, given. 
, ouounccu, 3 


What obſerve you of w?_ 
＋ W 18 little ſounded before r ; as, wrap, 
wrath ;, nor in anſwer, ſword, ſwoon, whore. 
It is vit before h, but ſounded after it ; as, 


what, when. 


(Promiunced, rap, rath, anſer, ford, ſoon, hoor; 
bwat, bwen.) 


D, Is not ww 2 vorys) ſometimes ? 
A. Yes; w becomes a vowel like 15 Fer 
4. & oz as, fan ſeru, ſoro. * | 

* 
What obſcrve you of x? 9 
_ A begins no words, but proper names ; 
and in other words is always at the end of a 
- ſp! Mable, as, taxes; and foinetimes has c after 
it, but never 5; as, except. 
2. Is not the e end of * oft writ by other 
letters? a 
A. Yes; at the end of words of on? ſyllable 


pronounced fhort by c>s, as, backs; but, if 
long, by ks, as, books: 10 the middle of words be- 


cf 4 


fore e or i, by cc, as, accent, ſuccinét; and in 
words mein in — — ec/100, iclion, oction, 
Aion, 


„ 056 


Chap. 3. h . wy5- 
uttion, unction, by d, as, failicn, eleclion, fe- 
tion, concoction, dgſtruclion, funttion. 

(Pronounced, bax, boox; axent, ſuxinct; ſaxion, 
elexion, finion, concoxion, deſtruxion, fanxion.) | 
Except, ax, lax, tax, Wax, Vex, fix, fix, ox, bor, 
guæ, exempt, exile, comp exton, connexion, e 


: aefiuxion, and an (a bending back.) 


Z. 
What obſerve you of 2 
" Z contains an obſcure 1 of ds ; as, 
zeal; and it is uſed immediately befere or 4. 
ter any of the vowels - but never Oy or 
after a conſonant. 
. Is there not a general ad for writing 
words with proper lelters by the found ? _ 
A. Yes, this; all words that can be founded 
ſeveral ways, mult be writ according to the 


_ hardeſt, Sarge longeſt, and moſt” e 
ſound. 


wa The reaſon of this role i is this; ; that wonkk were 
originally pronounced as pelt; and that all that have 
ſince altered their ſound (the origin of the difficulty of | 
_ ſpelling) did it for caſe and pleaſure, 
„ The writing words differently from the ſound is 
not without its uſe; for, by letters that are ſilent, we often 
learn the fi gniſication, by being directed to the word in 
ſome other language it is derived from; as, debtor ; . 
where the þ (tho' not pronounced) EW. that i it comes 
from the Latin word de bite. 


PART 
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D ee SB 
Part II. 


= SYLLABLES. 


HAT doth. this fart of Grammar 
teach? 

A. To ppell or divide a word into proper 

E called Hllables; that by them we may 

earn its true formation and pronunciation. _ 
What is a Syllable ? 8 

A Syllable is a compleat found uttered 


e 2206 


7 
} L 


in one breath, and conſiſts of a vowel, or 


double vowel, by itſelf, or with one or more 
conſonants; as, at, A-bel, [u-nuch : So that 
there can be no Syllable without a vowel in it. 
9. How many Syllables has a word in it? 
4A Every word hath /% many Syllables as 
there are diſtin& ſounds in it. 
Thus, com-mand has two; com- mand. ment, thee] 3 
and com- men- ta- tor, four. 
*. ® There never is above eight ktiersios ſyllable, n nor 
above eight ſyllables in a word, (and ſew words have fo. 
many) as, ſtrength, in-com-pre- hey A- bi- li- ty. | 
Words of but one ſyllable are called monyllables ; 
thoſe of two, diſſyllables; thoſe of three, rri//yilables 
and thoſe of any number above three, poly/yllables, 
E. Are there not ſome general rules for 
{ Mng ? 
3 Yes, ſeven ; but there'ab exception to 
ſome of them. 
2 RULE 


Part 2. / Syllables. 3 
CCC 

- What is the fr general rule? 
A conſonant * between twa vowels. muſk 

be left to the latter ſyllable ; as, ren, ba- 
con. --. T 
. Is there no exception to this rule? 
es; ww and x muſt be taken to the 
former ſyllable ; as, flow-er, ex- ile; and words 
formed and compounded muſt be divided ac- 


cording to the fxth and ſeventh general rules. 

*.* A conſonant before /i/ent e muſt not be conſidered 
as belonging to this rule, becauſe they make no ſyllable ; | 
_— f wy and not «- 1%; mi-nute- 5 and not . 


5 1 u-te- MW 

RULE: II. 
What is the ſecond general rule ? 
If to vowels come together and make 


too diſtinct ſounds, they mult be divided ; 28, 
Beror, bi-as, bri-er. 4 


R UL E 
What is the third general rule? 
When two conſonants come together 
tween two vowels, it they be ſuch as ; begin 
uo words, they mult. be divided; as, 1 number, 
pPop-py, hus-band. || Cs 
Two of the ſame e together muſt be al- 


ways divided by this rule, becauſe no common word } 
begins with the ſame conſonant writ double. 


„ 
+ Spelling-Bock, Chap. 2. Tab. 1, and . . Tab 1 = 


1 Spelling-Book, Chap. 2. Tab. 2, 
4 * Boot, "Tous 2. * 3s 
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. 

Q: What is the fourth general rule? 
A. When two PN come together 
between wo vowels, if they be ſuch as begin 
ſome words, they mult be left together to be- 
gin the latter ſyllable ; as, ta-ble, ta-bret, #e- 
cret, a-pron, e- pd. 
| * wane too conſonants begin fome ; 

. | 
| A. Theſe begin wank: bl, by: >; <A, cr, dr, © 
1 dw, fl, Fr, gh, gl, gn, gr, kn, pb, pl, pr, rh, ſc, 
| hh, K, hh, "ſm, Jn, /D, Its 1 fo, th, EN , 
Wh, , 
| Sg You may know which two conbunts begin . 
words thus: Put e (or any vowel) after them, and 


if they can be pronounced as one ſyllable, they begin 
words; but if they cannot be pronounced with e 


after them, they do not begin words; as, ble, bre, 


che, &c. may be pronounced; but lbe, rbe, bee, &c. 


cannot. I 
„ This rule may alſo he's given thus: 4 mute 


with a liquid | after | it may begin words, but very lew 5 
other double conſonants. 5 
* Note, Dl, #1, il, often begin ſollables, tho' they 
begin no words; as, la-dle, wrin-#le, ti-tle, Note. 
han: 7 muſt be divided if g b be ſounded ; _ h * 


XUL E V. 


9. What is the jf:þ general 1 ? 
Alf three conſonants come together be- 
tween two vowels they may be divided four 


ways. 7 oe i 
* Seelig - Beet, Chap. 2. Tab. 4. 7 Page 19, 20. ＋ Chap. 2. Tab. Zo 


'% 
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1, I they be ſuch as begin ſome words, | 
they may all 355 the Hllable together; as, 
E-phron. = 
24, If they end fome words, they may end 5 
the former ſyllable , as, crotch-et. 
3d, If the two laſt begin ſome words, or the 
; laft of all be }, they may begin the latter Hy- 
lable; as, kin- r kin-dle. | 
4th, If the /wo firſt end ſome words, they 
— end the former Hyllable; as, buck-ler. 
Which zbree conſonants begin ſome 
. * 

. The, pbr, ſch, fe, for, ſpl, for, fr, 
thr, thw ; as, phrenſy, ſchool, ſcrawl, cc. 
*.* You may know which three conſonants Fs 
words, by their making a Hllable if # or any other 


vowel be put after them: Thus, phre, ſche, ſcre, 1 
&c. may be pronounced as one Hyllable 3 but pre, 
eſbe, cſre, cannot. 


*I give no rule about RI cbs together, 


becauſe they, being moſtly in compound words, will 
fall under the event rule; as, in: firud. 


Urn YL 


9. What | is the /ixth general rule ? 

A. Derivatives, that is, words which are 
formed or derived from others, muſt be di- 
vided according to the words they are derived 
from, called the primitive. 


. Derivatives are made from their primitive by ad- 
ding a Gllable to its end; as arm-ed, from arm. 7 | 
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What learn you by this rule? 


Wo It a word end in ed, en, er, eſt, th, ing, 
iſh, ous, they mutt be % by themſelves in 


ipelling; as, faft-ed, faſt-en, aer, e. 


ſides theſe? 

„ ſome 1 in age; ard, al, or, bv, leſs, nefs, 

&. which ſhould be leit by themſelves by this rule; 

as, herb-age, fland-ard, verb-al, ab fit- 95 &c. 
D. Is there no exception to this rule? © 


the primitive and doubled in the det ivative, as blot- 
reth, from blot; or if e final be writ in the primitive, 
but ft in the derivative, (as it is before e and i) and 
| the foregoing vowel pronounced long“, as, writeth 
from write; or, if y be only added to the primitive, 
as, crafty, healthy, from craft, health ; for the eaſe 

of learners, ſuch words may be divided * the fore- 
going rules for ſimple words. 85 

Thus blat-teth, wri-teth, crafty, 1 thy. 


not derived from others, and therefore muſt be di- 


har-veſt, Ke. 5 
X U . E V, 

9. What is the ſeventh general. rule ? 

Pa Compound words muſt be divided into 


the parts they are compounded of. 

Compound words are ſuch as are made of ſi gnifi- 
cant words, or of ſome of the ſecond ſort of particles and 
a word, joined together; as, God-/ike, from Cod and 


7 re, and preſent. 


I Spelling-Book, Chaps 2. Tab. 6. 
It the foregoing vowel be pronounced ork, tis be to leave the 


ys * itſelf «bs this r general rule ; as, giv-etb, from & ves 


2. Are there not derivatives of other endings be- 


A. Les; ; if a conſonant be writ /ingle at the end of 


There are ſome words of theſe endings which are 


_ vided by the former rules ; 4 5 18 Bd. for- nh. 


| like; re-preſent, from re and preſent z 325 ** et, 1 
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DQ. What learn you by this rule? 

A. If a word begin with ab, ad, con, in, un, 
wr per, dif, wif, re, pre, poſt, iranſ ®, they 
muſt go by themſelves in ſpelling; as, ab- 
rogate, ad-equate, con-ſequence, &c. alſo a word 
compounded of diſtinct words muſt be divi- 
ded into thoſe words; as, God-like. 5. 

Some, regardleſs of ſome of theſe rules for ſpel- 
ling, ſay, that all fmple words ſhould be divided in 


ſuch manner as may beſt agree with their mo/? ouſy. 
and diſtinct ſounds in pronouncing ; thus, under the 


4th rule, in ca-ble, fa- ble, ta-ble, they leave the 


conſonants / to the ſecond ſyllable, becauſe they 
ſound beſt with it; but, in theſe, prob-lem, pub 
lick, pub-liſh, they part the ſame letters l/, becauſe 
ſo pronounced: But derivative and compound words 
they ſay ſhould keep their wn letters, according to 
my 6th and 7th rules. ; 
Others (taking in derivatives under / „ mple ) divide 
by this rule, 
Spell as you Ava, this rule reniember ever, 
The ſounds of fimple, parts of compounds, ſever. 
— Tho' it may probably ſeem the eaſieſt for a child 
to divide according to the ſound ; yet, the difficulty 
of obſerving the rules will, I think, be pretty ſoon. 
removed by their repeating the rules.” and exereiſing 
them in diftinCt tables collected for each rule: And; 
fince it not only ſhews a ſkill in writing, but alſo 
points out tbe primitive in derivatives and com- 
pounds, (and thereby often helps to explain their 
ſignification) I think! it preferable, However, where 5 


| 4 
$ Some of theſc vartichs do often change their 4% letter into the 
e :t that the «word begins with; as, account, from ad and 

nt: And fometimes they drop a letter; 7, co- eternal, from con and 
ern il, | 


1 Spelling» *Beae, Chap. 2. Tab. 7˙ 
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8 wad ſhould be divided otherwiſe by the ſound, 
than it is by the rules, the letters that may be ſo 
differently taken, are, in the Spelling-Book, printed 
 Inltalic; as, bi- stet, bu-ſhel, act-or, founded biſ-ket, 
Luſb- el, ac-tor © And where theſe endings cal, tial, 
| ſoon, tion, cious, tious, &c. make but one ſound, (ho 
they have always been divided in Spelling- Books, 
they are parted without a hyphen ; as, ſpe-ci al, par- 
ti al, man: ſi on, men-ti on, gra- ci ous, cau-ti ous,—lf 
mention be made at the beginning of a table of a 
conſonant being ſounded double, the italic letters 
ate not uſed in the beginning of the latter ſyllable, 
becauſe, if ſounded double, the ſtreſs lies more up- 
on the former (ſyllable; as the word acorn is pro- 


8 guide. 


1 PART III. 
Of WORDS. 


. 
4 To divide all words into particular forts 
or kinds, ſo as to know what fort any word 


there? 
A. In all words there are but four Kinde, 


Qualities, Afrrmations, and Particles. 

2. 

* A word 3 is called a part of hes, becauſe hs is made VP © of 
words, 


nounced as if ſpelt ac-orn, rather than a-corn. By 
this means every one is left to his choice in the Spel- 
ling- Boot, either to uſe the rules or the ear for his 


ars kak e Re acts tekn eden. 


2. \ N 1 HAT doth this part of Grammar 


is of, and thereby how to ſe it in diſcourſe. 
f 9. How many forts or kinds of words are 


which are calld parts of ſpeech *, viz. N. ans, 6 


„ 
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. How can all words be reduced to four 
kinds ? 5 
A. Becauſe every word fignifies either a 
ſubſtance or thing ; of the manner, quality, 
or property of a thing; or the action of a thing; 
or the manner or quality of that action. 


FFF 
| CI A P. I; | 


8 I. 07 Names in general, | 
2 WIC words are names? 


A. All words are names which 
expreſs things themſelves; ſo that we under⸗ 
ſtand what is meant by them, without add- 
ing another word to 1 as, A maſh, a a 
houſe, a book, * irtue. 5 
9, Is there nothing elſe by which you 
know names from other words? 
2. Tes; becauſe names expreſs things, | 
if the word dat be put after them it makes 
nonſenſe. 


* Thus we cannot fay a man things a hue thing, 4 
5000 "thing, virtue thing. 


4 By ing is meant whatever is the tas of our ſenſes, A ales 
or under ſtanding, whether feal or imaginary, and may be the ſubject 
of diſcourſe; as, a tree, vir e, courage. 


i| Hence names are called in the Latin Grammar neun ſubſtantive. 


5 2. 


n 
. Ear ein dba ee 


— > aye yr _ — a = 
— — 
——— * 


cuular one from the reſt of that kind; as, : 
Jobn, George, Aune, Mary, which diſtinguiſh 
theſe from the reſt of men or Women. 
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8 2. Of Common and Proper Names. 
2 A RE there not different forts of 


names ? 
AT, es, three ; common, proper, and perſonal. 
. Which are common names? 
A. All names that agree to, or expreſs 4 


wido!e kind; as, 3 8 Woman, e tree, 
mountain. 


* For every man is called a man, every woman 1s 


| called a woman, every horſe a horſe, & c. 


©. Which are proper names ? 5 = 3 
A. Names which diſtinguiſh ſome partt- 


For all men are not called 7h» or George, nor 


; all women Anne or Mary. 


* . *Obſerve the ſame 60 the proper names of. towns, coun- 


tier rivers mountains, trees, plants, &c. 


Has a name the ſame ending when. it 


ggalßes many, as it has when it ſignifies but 
one 


A. No: ; nd therefore it 18 ſaid to have 


nu ers. 


O. How many numbers have names ? 

A. Two: the ſingular and the plural. 

D. When do we ule the // Tugulor, and 
when the plural? 


A. We ule a name in the / Ruler. when 


we ſpeak but of one perion or thing; as, a 


boy, 


Chap. 1. § 2. Of Wards. a 
boy, a book: And in the plural, when we 
ſpeak of more than one; as, boys, books. 
9. How 1s the Plural number made? 
| A. By adding «5 to the ſingular; as, "Jug 
8 boys, book books. 
Is the plural aways thus made i A 
If the Vngular end in ch, f, ſs, or *, 
then 25 muſt be added to make it plural, as, 
church makes churches; fiſh, Aſhes Y witneſs, 


witneſſes , box, boxes. | 
he reaſon is, cannot be pronounced after theſe 
Jetters without c. 

* Names in ce, ge, ſe, or ze, have a ſyllable more in 
the plural, _ 7 be added _ face, faces. 
Ser ß, 7. 42 
. Fer not names that end in V, or fe, 
a particular way of 280 their r piur als? 
A. Names that end in %, or fe, change f, 
or fe, into ves, in the plat, as, calf makes 
calves , Wife, WIVES. 

Except h, roof, proof, wharf, dwarf, handler 
thief, which make the plural by adding s; as, 5%, 
c. Alſo names that end in Fare made plural by 
adding 5; as, fluff, fluffs Except, Half, flaves. 
DO. How do names in y make their plural? 
7 &-: BY changing F into ies; as, re 
er 
2. Do all 2 end in sor es? 
HA. No; 'man and its compounds, as, woman, foot- 
man, make en; as, men, Women, footmen. | 

Child alſo makes children; and brethren is uk 

for brothers in ſermons or a burleſque ſiyle. 
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a+ Are there not other words irregular | in their 
plurals:? 

A. Vis, theſe; gooſe makes geeſe ; fort, feet ; 
tooth, teeth; die, dice; louſe, lice ; mouſe, mice; ox, e 
oxen ; penny, pence; cherub, chirubim 3 ſeraph, fe- 1 
raphim; cow, cows or Line; beau, beaux. 

9. Have all names a fnzular and plural lt 
number ? 
A. No ſome are 4 ed only in the ſingular, 

and ſome only! in the plural. gt + 
Q. Which have no /ingular ? 

A. Theſe, thro' cuſtom, have no ſingular num- 
ber, annals, alps, aſhes, bellows, bowels, breeches, ca- 
lends, goods, entrails, ides, nones, Promiſes ſcillers, 
ſnuffers, ſhears, lungs, thanks, tongs, 

O. Which have no plural : 2 

A. Such as can have no plural by ſenſe 3 as pro- 
per names, (whether of perſons or things); names 
of virtues, vices, metals, unfluous matters, moſt herbs 
and /iquors ; as, John, London; charity, drunkenneſs, 
gold, butter, tar, ſage, ale. Note, ſmall and un- 
diſtinguiſhable hugs want the plural; as, air; and 
theſe. hunger, offspring, ruſt, duſt, woel, | 
* Sheep, deer, ſwine, fern, are the ſame in both the 


ſiagular and plural; but in the ſingular they have 4 (if 
there be not the) before them. ' 


9. Have not names ſometimes an 5 put 
after them, to ſignify ſomething elſe than the 
Fan number? 

A. Yes; mark'd thus, s; and this is uſed 

: when a name (either ſingular or plural) is 

placed before another name, nd ſignifies the 

lame : as if it were placed after it, with of be- 
| teen 
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r tween them; as man's nature, men's natures 


for the nature of man, the nature of men. 4 
Sometimes the latter of theſe two names is not 
expreſs'd, but anderſtood; as, is was at Fohn's ; for, 

"WW 1 was at John s houſe, 
After words ending in h we add es, becauſe of 
7 | the pronunciation; as, the church's peace, 1. the 
peace of the church. 
L If a name ending in us'd thus be ſingular, ano- 
ther 5 is added; as, Fames's houſe, for the houſe of 
MB James: But if the name be plural there's no ad- 
: ded ; as, the Comm ons Houſe, for the Houſe of the 


Commons. 
If three names come thus ce the s is join'd 
to the ſecond; as, King George's Crown, for the 
Crown of King George. 


ieee 
x is Of Perſonal Names. 


2 W HIC H are perſonal names? 
A. Theſe, J; thou or yo; be, 


far, it; We, ye Or you, they. 
?. What is the wſe of theſe perſonal 
names? 
A. Whatever is s ſaid in Sifrourle 1 is either 
of ourſelves, to another, or of a third; and 
| therefore there are ſail to be three perſons : 3 


And 


+ This anſwers to the genitive caſe in Latin, and ln the only caſe 
we have in Engl ſh. See chap. 4. ſect. 2. 
Tou is us'd, and not thou, (but by Qualers) unleſs to Cod, on 
ſolemn occaſions, in familiarity, or in contempt: Neither is ye us'd 
but for diſtinction or contempt. 
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And all names but theſe, of themſelves, ſpeak 


only of the hird; but theſe of any of them; 
and therefore they are called perſonal names. 


eiftourſe ? 
A. Yes; they prevent the frequent repetition of 
the ſame word, which would be diſagreeable; thus, 
when John came to ſchool, he ſaid his leſſons in- 


leſſons. 

* They are called in | the Lern Grommer pronounce, 
of 5 pronames, or words uſed inſtead of other names; as 
ſpeaking of myſelf I ſay J; of myſelt and another, we 3 . 
to another, tho or 5%; to more than one, you or ye ; of 


they. 
9. You faid there were three perſons in 


ſecond, and which of the third? 


— —— — INES SS, © Is 
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them; and then hey” are of the ſame perſon 
with it. 

2. Do not perſonal names differ from other 
names, by being changed another way 650. de 
number ? 

A. Yes; according as they 70 befare an af. 


— rr 
. — 
— —— „„ ceo act 
* 


9. Are theſe perſonal names of any other uſe in 


ſtead of when Jun came to ſchool, John ſaid John's 


another perſon or thing, he, e, or l; of more than one, 


names; which are of the firft, which of the 


A. Tis the firſt, thou or you the ſecond. be, 
ſhe or it the third fiagular;, we the firſt, you r 
ye the- ſecond, they the third plural: And all 
other names are of the third, except they have 
one of theſe expreſſed, or underſtood, with 


firmation, or follow an affirmation, or one of 


the ſecond fort of particles, and this is 
called | 
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called their foregoing or following Rate *; as, 
I ſaw John, John lent me, Or Jobn ſent de 
me. 

And not me ſaw John; Fobn ſent "SH or John font to va 

9. Give me the foregoing and. following _ 
fate of all the perſonal names in both num» 
bers. 

A. The foregoing ſtate I makes the fol- 
lowing ſtate me, we makes us, thou or you 

makes ee or you, ve or you makes ye or 
you, he or ſhe makes him or her, they makes 
them. 


Note, The quality wo i whom in n the fol- 
lowing fate; ; 


CALORIE OBO Y Oder Cd 
CHA P. H. 5 
1 8 1. Of Qualities in general. 


2. II Hich words are qualities ? 
Bs A. All words are qualities that 
expreſs ſome quality, manner, or property, of 
a thing; and which muſt have a name joined 


to them, to make them underſtood +; 2 
13 good, bad, long, ſbort. 


Q. Is hs nothing elſe whereby you can 


know qualities from other words ? 
> B — 8 A. 
* Part 4. Chap, 1. near the end. | | 
+ Hence qualities in the Latin Grammar are called nouns 15 jeltiue, 


| becauſe they muſt have a name, or noun by antive, jo d to ther 5 
to make them ſenſe, , * Sen 


— 
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them, they will be good ſenſe; as, a good 


9. Havequalities any difference in number. 
A. No; they are the ſame, whether joined 


4s, a good boy, or good boys. 

Have 20 qualities a plural number ? 
Only tis, which makes theſe, and that, 
which makes more. 


%. 


whom. ? 


zhom | ſaw. _ 
> May who or which be uſed indformth 


or things; as, Which, or what boy was it 7 Which, 
or what book read you ? 


9. Are not names ſometimes uſed as qua- 
lities? 


tbe ſea. 
Do not qualities alſo ſometimes take the na- 
ture of names : P 


6 Pare 44, at the bottom, 


A. Zis; if the word hing be put after 
thing, a bad thing, a long thing, a ſhort rbing. | 


to names 1n the ſingular or plural number; 


When this and that are uſed together, this has 
reſpect to the thing nearer; and that, the further 


9. Is not that ſometimes uſed for who, wh , or 
A. Yes; as, The man that died; the man that I 


ſaw ; for the man Who, or which, died; the man 


No; who is only uſed with perſons ; as, IWho | 
7s that bey! But which, or what, with either perſons | 


A. If two names be joined together with a 
| hyphen (marked thus - ) the firſt has the na- 
ture of a quality; as, a ſea-fiſb, for a fiſh of 


A. 5 
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A. Yes; when they expreſs the ſubiect whereof 
we ſpeak, and vary their number ; as, The goods of 
fortune. 


Qualities alſo have ſometimes the nature of par- 
ticles of the firſt ſort wt ; as, ill done. 


Kd cr 55 
$ 2, Of Qualities derived from Perſonal 


Names. 


RE there not ſome qualities derived 
— \ from perſonal names ? J 

A. Yes; theſe, ny, mine; thy, thine ; his, 
her, hers; our, ours; your, ours; their, theirs. 

O. Is there any difference in the uſe of theſe qua- 
lities, my, mine; thy, thine, &c.?! _ 
A. My, thy, her, our, your, their, have always a 
name, or own, or ſelf, after them; but, mine, thine, 
hers, ours, yours, theirs, have not the name expreſ- 
ſed, but underftood ; as, This is my horſe ; this horſe | 
is my own ; I ſold him my ſelf; this horſe is mine. 
Mine and thine are ſometimes uſed before a name 
beginning with a vowel ; as, My arm, or mine arm: 
Or, before own; as, mine own arm. His is uſed 
with, or without, a name; as, This is B15 horſe, or, ; 
his horſe i is His. 

Own and ſelf are uſed when we would ſpeak more 
"a1 ; 28s I "wy * did this with my own hands. 


D g 
® Ohap, 4. Sect. 1. : 1 3. 


1 Theſe, in the Latin One; ue called ns 50 be- 
| cauſe they igatfy poſleiſion. 5 8 7— fas be 
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8 . "OE Qualities derived from Afirmations. 
2. A RE there not ſome qualities derived 
from affirmations ? *. 

A. Yes, many; and they are of hee ſorts, 
ſuch as ſignify doing and end in ixg, and ſuch 
as ſignify ſuffering and end moſtly in ed, or 
Jometimes in d, t, or n; as, A loving an 

. a ruined man; ground corn; A loft ſheep ; 15 
ſtolen horſe. 

©. How are theſe qualities made from af- 

. firmations | ? | 
A. Thoſe in ing and ed are made by adding 
thoſe ſyllables to the affirmation ; as, ruin, 
ruliu- ig, ruin-ed: But if the affirmation end 
with e final it is left out in the quality; as, 
ode, Iev-ing, lov-ed; or if the affirmation be 
a word of one ſy lable, or have the accent on 
the /aft ſyllable, and end with a /ngle conſo- 
aant, that conſonant is doubled in the quality; 
as, blot, blotted, blotting ; admit, admitted, ad- 
 mitting : And if the affirmation end in y, it is 
changed into i in the quality before ed, as, 
carry, carried; but not before ing, as, car 
ing. Thoſe in d, t, or u, come from th 
paſt time of irregular affirmations; as, ar 


taught, folen, from Lind, teach, ſteal. + 
I theſe qualities follow any of the helping affirm- 
ations and reſpect time, they loſe ſomething of the 
nature of qualities; 3 as, I am writing a letter. 


8 4. 
* Theſe, in the Latin Grammar, are called particplen | 
T : 3. Sect. 3. | 


rr —y— -̃ 
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$ 4. Of the Qualities a, an, and the. 


2, A RE not a, an, and the, qualities? 
A. Yes, for they muſt be re: 

to names, as other qualities; but they are 
uſually called articles. 

2. What is the difference of the 22 Fo 
tion of a, an, and the? 
A. A or an, ſet before a name, give it a 
large and unlimited ſenſe; as, He is a man, 
1. e. one amongſt men: But the points out 
one particular perſon, or thing, from the 
reſt of that ſort; as, He 1s the man; 1. e. that 


very man and no other. | 
A and on ſometimes lignify one; as, all to a man, i. e. 
to one ſingle man. 
A and an are put beſore names only of the fþ 2 
lar number; but the either /ngular or plural. 

A is writ before a conſonant, and an before a 


vowel ; as, a man, an eye; and either of them before % 


h; ; as, a habit, or an habit, 8 
5 May theſe articles be put before any name? 
They muſt net be put before perſonal names; 
proper names; or the particular names of virtues, 
vices, metals, &c. not before a common name, if it 
expreſs the thing in general; as, I write; Nah 
reads; charity is commendable, drunkenneſs, is abo- 
minable, gold is valuable; man is mortal. 
Not, al, 4 John, à charity, &c. 
9. Are the articles never ſet before Proper 
names © | 
4. Yes, ſometimes but then it is either 
for 4; ti ation, or eminence and compariſon ; as, 


ä 555 
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He is a Charchil, i. e. called Churchil; He 
is a Ceſar, i. e. valiant as Cæſar: Or when 


a word is underſtood; as, the Thames, (1i- 
ver being underſtood.) The may alſo be put 


before the particular names of virtues, Fc. 


for particularity; as, The clemency of Ceſar, 
the gold of Ophir. 


Z Are the articles ſet before qualities | ? 


A. Yes, if a name follow the quality either 
expreſs'd or underſtood ; as, A greas man, 


George he Second, i. e. King. 


The articles are never ſet before qualities derired 


from perſonul names. 


9. You ſaid before * that qualities change 5 


their ending, when they take the nature of 


names; do they not alſo change their end- 


ing, ant ſignification, on tome other ac- : 
: count? 5 


„ Ter all qualities, | that wil be ſenſe if 
more, very, or moſt, be put before them, may 
ny their ending by being compared. 


Some qualities cannot be compared; as, all » ſome, 


Oc. "for mere all, or more ſome, is nonſenſe, 

6 Qualities in Latin (beſide changing their ending, 
| 8s names do, by caſes) have their ending . in the 
| fame caſe, according to the name they are uſed with; 

and hence they are {aid to have gender. 


® Paje 50. line aft, 
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8 5 Compariſon of Vuolities. 
Hat do you mean by comparing 

qualities? 


A. Qualities, by comparing one thing 
with another, may have their ſignification 


2 


| increaſed or leſſened to a third degree, which 


1 * ſuch, a3, hard; 


is expreſſed by a different ending of the / wal 
lity, called degrees of compariſon ;, as, long, 
longer, longeſt, ſhort, ſhorter, ſhortef.. 
What are theſe degrees of compariſon 

called? 
A. The poſt ſive, comparative, and e. 


| tive. VVV 


een 


4 Thus; the 5 live * Ggnifies 2 1 


mnore /uch, as, harder ; and the ſuperlative moſe 


fuch, as, hardeſt. 
Thus, if I make a compariſon between braſs, 
iron and /tzel; J find braſs is hard, iron is harder 
(or more hard) than braſs, and eel ! js the hardef# 
(or moſt hard) of the three. Here hard is the po- 
ſitive, harder the comparative, and W the > 
perlative. 
2. How are thoſe degrees made — 
A The comparative is made by adding „ 
to 1 FAA tive, as, harder; and the ſuperlative | 
by ad eft, as, hardeſt : But, if the poſitive 
end in e "nal, it loſes e in comparing; as, 


comparative, | 
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wiſe, wiſ-er, wij-eſt : If it be a word of one 


conſonant is doubled; as, hot, hotter, hotteſt 
and if the poſitive end in , it is changed in- 
to i in comparing; as, baly, Holier, balieft. 


to the politive ? . 
A. No; the comparative may be expreſe'd 
by ſetting more before the poſitive, and the 


harder or more hard, comparative; hardeſt, or 


mot or very hard, ſuperlative. 

Theſe are irregular in compariſon ; good, better, 
beſt; bad or ll, worſe, worſt ; much or man: more, 
. moſt; little, 1755 or leſſær, leaſt. Generali ſſi 2 is an 
8. irregular ſuperlative name from general. 


c H A P. III. 


Of Ar FIRMATIONS. 


Time of Affirmations. 


2 XIX Hich words are ffirmati:ns : ? 
A. An affirmation | is a word which 
affirms Ai of a name *, and has reſpect 


©, -* 


v By name is here meant whatever is the ſubject of t aH ation, 


ſyllable and end with a Angle conſonant, that 


9. Are the comparative and ſuperlative 
degrees always expreſs'd by adding er and eft | 


\ ſuperlative by moſt or very; as, hard, poſitive z 
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8 1. Of the Perſon, Nuntber, and 


to 0 perſon, number, and time; as, Jaun loves 


1 8 
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. Is there notbing elſe whereby you know 
affirmations from other words? 

A, Yes; an affirmation * may be known by 
irs making good ſenſe with a perſonal name 
only + before it; as, I write, you read, he 
teaches 

Q. How do we expreſs' the time by + che 
affirmation ? ? 

A. In Enzhh we have but two times —_ 
preſſed by the ending of the affirmation ; the 
preſent time, as, I burn, (i. e. at this inſtant) 
and the paſt time, which 1s commonly made 


by adding ed to the preſent; as, I burn-ed 


(i. e. ſome time ſince): But, if the preſent 
time end in e fel, it loſes e in making the 
paſt time; as, T love, F lov-ed ; and: if the 
preſent end in y, it is changed into i in the 
Paſt; as, I carry, I. carried. If the affirma- 
tion be a word of one Hllable, or have on 
= accent on the luſt ſyllable and end with a fngle 
cConſonant, that contonant is doubled in the 6 
time; as, I fit, fitted; admit, admitted. 
Ie poſt time of every affirmation is the ſamt 
with the quality of ſuffering derived from it ; av 


- burned is either the paſt time or the quality ; except” 


the affir mation be irreguiar. 1. | 
F 


* In the Latin Grammar it is called 2 verb (from werbum the 
word); becauſe tis ſuch a word, that, without it, there can be no 
ſentence: It is alſo divided into three ſorts, achiae, paſſive, and neu- 
rs becauſe it ſignifies either the doing, ſuffering, or being of a+ 
ing. 
| t Chap, 7 1. Sect. 3—1 Chay 2. Sect, 1 Chap, 3 Se, Zo" 


EE 2 a 
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2, If we have but theſe two ways of ex- 


preſſing the time by the ending ot the affir- 
mation, how do we expreſs other times? 


A. By the help of other affirmations, 
which may therefore be called belping affr- 5 


nnmdtions. 


How do we expreſs the numbers and 


perſons ? 


A. By the perſonal names * 7, thou or you, 
be, ſpe, it; we, ye or you, and they: The at. 
firmation alſo has % added to it in the ſecond 

perſon ſingular of the preſent time, and eth or 
in the ird; but all the perſons plural are 
the ſame with the firſt perſon ſingular ; as.“ 


Burn, thou burn-eſt, he burn-etb or burns; we 
burn, ye or you burn, they burn: In the 7% 


time the firſt perſon hath # added to it in the 


ſecond, but the third, and all the perſons 


plural are the ſame with the firſt ſingular ; «s, 


I burned, thou burned-ſt, he burned , we bury d. 
Je burned, they burned. 


. Do all affirmations make che ſecond 
and third perſons of the preſent time by ad- 


ding eft or eb to the firſt ? 


4 If the affirmation end in e final, it loſes ” 


the e; as, F love, thou loveſt, he loveth; and 


if 
In Engliſb we always put the perſonal na name before the 


__ ion (except when we command or exhort 1) 


in Latin 'tis generally left out, becauſe each perſon is 


plainly exprell by a different ending of the affirma- 
tion. 


t Part 4. Chap. Is 


Chap. 3: | 8 5 Wards. a 
if it end in ch, 2 tt or x, it takes es (inſtead 
of 5) in the ird; as, I watch, he watches, © 
I wiſh, he * 7 Ls he ole eſſes, I wax, be 
Waxes. 


The reaſon i is, 5s cannot 'be pronounced after <, 
ſh, ſs or x without e. 


9. Are not the ſecond and third perſons 
ſingular of all affirmations fometimes- e ſame 
with the 
A. rs; if any of che belping n 
be uſed; as, thou doſt burn, be doth burn; or 


if you be uſed for thou, the ſecond is the . 


with the firſt ont as, you burn, and We 
| you burneth. 


CEITEEELITIEEIEIEITITVN 


$ 2. Of the Helping Affirmations. — 
7 W mean by a helping af: | 


firmattion ? 

A. A helping affirmation i is ſuch an one as 

is plac'd Before other affirmations, to 
their time, power, will, liberty, neceſſity, duty, 4 
Which words are Helping affirmations? 
I Theſe are the hel ing affirmations, do, 
will, ſhall, may, can, did, wou'd, Hou d, might, | 
cou'd, muſt, ought, boos! had, am or be, was, 
9. You ſaid, that if any of theſe were 


 wY'd before other affirmations, bee were 


chang'd, and not the other, according to the 
1 "ae ſou > 


: , — * — — — —— — 
4 ” 
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' perſon ; how therefore are theſe changed with 


reſpect to number or perſou ? 
A. Theſe; will, ſhall, may, can, did, had, 


in the ſecond perſon ſingular , and make wilt, 


would'ft, ſhould'ft, could'ft;, and in the other 
perſons are the ſame with the nt; as, Iwill, 
thou wilt, he will, we will, ye will, they will, 
But do makes doſt in the ſecond perſon ſingular, 


perſons plural; as, I do, thou be doth or 


haſt in the ſecond perſon fingular , and hath 
or has in the third, and have in all the per- 


or has, we have, ye have, they have: Am makes 
ert in the ſecond perfon ſingular, and is in the 
third, and are in all the perſons plural; as, I 
am, thou art, he is, we are, ye are, they are: 

as makes waſt in the ſecond perſon ſingular, 
and vas in the third; but were in all the per- 
ſons Plural; as, I was, thou weſt, he was, we 
were, ye were, they were. Be allo is ſometimes 
uſed tor am and makes beſt, and were 1s uſed 
for was, and makes wert 1n the ſecond perſon 
ſingular, but in all other perſons they are the 


we, ye, they be: J Wer'e, thou Wert, he were, We, 
ve, Hey Were. 


might, would, ſhould, could, are only chang'd 
ſhalt, mayeft or mayſt, canſt, didſt, badſt, mighteſ, 


| and deth or does in the third, and do, in all the 


does, wwe do, ye do, they do; and have makes 


ſons plural; as, I have, thou hoſt, he hath 


ſame with the yt; as, I be, thou beeft, he be, 


— contend 


N 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


* — — 
— 


Irſt, if you be uſed inſtead of Hou? 


rſt, after you *, except am which makes are, 


uſe of theſe helping affirmations, give me a 
wWuhat is the uſe of them 


ſpeak with greater force; as, 1 ds hear, I did 


90 ſometimes ſignifies ation abſolutely, and has Þ 
ſome of the helping affirmations before it; as, I will = 


abſolutely ;, as, I will come next week But would 
and ſhould do it conditionally , as, T would burn, 
| rather than that I ſhould turn. 


dus; and are both expreſſed by changing the —_ of 
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9, Is not the ſecond perſon ſingular of all 
| theſe helping affirmations the ſame with the 


. be ſecond is always the ſame with the } 


and was which makes ere z as, you are, or 


were a good boy. 
Did, would, ſhould, might, cull, are the paſt 
* of do, will, ſhall, may, can. 5 


Since the ime and manner F of affirma- 11 
aer with reſpect to power, will, liberty, 
neceſſity, duty, &c. depend ſo much on the 


ſhort account of each, 55 firſt of do and did, 


A. We uie do and 3 when we. would 


hear. 


do it for you. 

9, What time do Will and hall o and 

Should, denote ? = 
A. Will and fhall denote the time 4s; come | 


. What difference is there between will and 0 


fs 

* Part 4. Chap, Xs | 
+ The time and manner of affirmation in the Latin 
Grammanx are called ter/e_and-mord, from tempus and n 


ſal ? 


the aihrmation, 
: ; 


\ ; 


e 
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A. Will in the fir/? perſon promiſes or threatens ; 


as, I will ſend John, I will beat John: But in the 


ſecond and owe it barely foretells ; as, You will be a 


ſcbolar. Shall, in the fir}t perſon, feretells ; as, 1 ſhall 


die: But in the ſecond or third it promiſes, commands, 
or threatens; as, You Hall be rewafded ; you ſhall 
Pay; you ſhall be whipt. 

2. What alſßerence i is there between would and 
 fould? | 


A. Wou'd implies the will or intention of the 


doer ; as, I wou'd burn, 7. e. I am willing to burn: 
But /bou'd only foretelks ; as, I ou d burn, if I were 
in the fire. Should alſo ſometimes ſiguifies ought ; 
1 — Debts ſhou'd be paid. 


What time do may and can, might and 


. denote ? 


A. May and can denote the time preſent f 


and to come; as, I may be young as you; I may 


recover the debt: But might and could denote 


the time paſt and to come; as, I could not pay 
the money loſt week, but I could pay it the next. 


. What difference is there between may and can? 


A. May and its paſt time might denote the liber- 


= ty, or, at leaſt, poſſibility of doing a thing; as, I may 


write, i. e. it is lawful, or poſſible, for me to write: 
But can and it's paſt time cou/d denote the power of 


tae doer ; as, I can write, 1. e. it is in my power 


to write. 


* Myſt denotes either the time preſent or 


| to come; as, This muſt be true; you muſt return; 
but ought only the preſent; as, I ought to be 


What time do muſt and ought denote? 


* 


diligent. If have be uſed after myſt or ought, 


they denote the time ef; as, 1 2 Have 
T nay Is: 
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2. What is the difference of the ſignification of 1 
mu and ought i 5 


A. Muſt denotes neceſſity, and ought duty; 3 as, 8 
| muſt read; I ought to read. 


9. What time do have and bad denote ? 
A. Have denotes the time of action but 
juſt paſt, or already paſt; as, I have dined: 
But had denotes that it was paſt before fume 
_ other time paſt; as, 1 had dined, when Jou: 
came. ; 
. Does have always denote the time paſt? 
Al. If hall or will be before have, it denotes _ 
* time that well be paſt 3 as, { foall have 
_ dined at two. 
When have ſignifies poſſeſſion it it is followed by a 


name, and takes ſome of the helping affirraations- 
before it to denote it's time; as, I may have a book. 


What do am, be, or was denote ? 


I” ; Am and be denote the time preſent, ans 55 1 


Was the time paſt. 

2. What is the uſe of am, bs and was ? 1 
A Am, be, or was, ſet before a quality of WW 
ſuffering deriv'd from an affirmation, ſignify } 
ſuffering, and ſupply us with affirmations of 
ſuffering ® which we otherwiſe want; as, I am 

_ burned, if I be burned, 1 was burned. 


Am, be, or was, are ſometimes uſed by themſelves Þ 


and ſignify being; as, I am at home, I was at home, 


# may be at home. 
.* Affirmations of offering are called, in the Latin 


Grammar, paſſivz verbs, and are made from the active 


verb, by * its ending. See Note on p. 57. 
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Q. Are not am, be, or was ſometimes ſet 
before qualities that ſignify doing ? 

A. Yes, and ſignify the fame as the affirin- 
ation itſelf; as, I am 2urning, 1 Was burning x ; 
for I. burn, I burned. 

. When muſt be, beef, and: rere, wert, 
&c. be uſcd? 
Al. Be and were muſt be uſed after if, tho, 
altbo'; as, i I be there, if I were there: We 
_ allo ule FS alter let, and been after have or had; 
as, Let him be ignorant, I have been a boy. 
COLETTE CENDEED ENESEDEDEREAADED AIDES IC 
9 3. Of the Irregular Affirmations. 
= HAT do you mean by an Irregu- 
SN lar affirmation ? 
A An affirmation is ſaid to be irregu/or, 
when 3 it forms its paſt time or ſuffering quality 
| differently from the general rule... 
Do not ſome affirmations make their p time 
by : inſtead of or ed, and thereby become irregular ? 

A. Affirmations which end in ce, ch, /þ, , ke, p, 
, and 5, often make their pa time by t inſtead of 

dored; as, place, watch, waſh, fluff, wake, wrap, 
mix, bleſs, make plac 5 MAN wat, ſlufft, wab t, 
AL orapt, mixt, bleſt : And affirmations that end in er 
and ſome in en often leave out the e in the paſt time; 


as, render, rendred or rendered, orten, fhor tued or 


ſortened. 
Inſtead of placed, alt watched, Oc. 
This irregularity, which is the moſt common of any, 
and ſeems rather a contraction only, proceeded from the 
quickneſs of our pronunciation, 
| When 


* chap. 2. Sect. 3. and Chap. 3. Sect. 1. 
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When a word ends with two of the ſame conſo- 
ants, and takes ? after it to make the paſt time, 
dne Is dropt; as, ſmelt (and not fmellt) from ſmell. 

Are not ſome affirmations the /ame in 
the 2 time, that they are in the preſent * 
A, Some that end in d ort, are writ the 


ame in the paſt time that they are in the pre- 


ent; as, read, beat; but in moſt ſuch, the 
paſt 18 pronounced ſhorter ; as, read, beat, 


are pronounced in the paſt time as if writ, 


ved, et. : 
Some authors would babe affirmations, which are 
the ſame in the preſent and paſt time, writ witk a 
deuble conſonant in the paſt for diſtinction; as, beat, 
pref, beatr, paſt. But this is not yet ufd. | 
Many qualities of ſuffering differ from the paſt 


time, eſpecially when it is irregular, apTend 1 in en; 


us, break, broke, broken. 
There are ſeveral irregular afürmations not re- 


daucible to any rule, of Which theſe are | the: prin- 


f 


Cipal-; 
F 8 
reſ. Time. Paſt Time. 5 


awake, awoke” i buy, bought 

abide, abode r build, builded or built. 

be, | Er burn, burned-or burnt. | 
dena, bended or bent. catch, catches or caught, 

bereave, "ber wed or bereſt. | creep, crept. 
Weſecch, beſought. 1 deal, dealt. 
bind, bound. A a 

bleed, bled. dream, dreamed or dreamt. 
breed, | bred. I dwell dwelled or dwelt. 
bring, brought, | feed, fed. 


* 
3334 * SM. 4 4 


fliggzt, 


— 


i 
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* Time. Paſt Time. 
el, 


felt. 
| fight, fought, 
find, found, 
flee, fled. 
fling, Hung, 
fraight, fraught. 
geld, gelt and gelded. 


gild, gilt and gilded. 
gird, girt and girded. 


«oj 


1 . 
[ 
* 
| 
3 f 
Fe 
5 
4 
| 


_ grind, round. 
4 5 _ 
have, had. 
bear, heard. 
Keep, kept. 
lay, laid. 
lead, led. 
leap, leaped or leapt. | 
kene, e 
lend, . lent. 
make, made. 
mean, meant. 
e 
pluek, plucked or pluekt. 
prick, pricked or priekt. 
rend, "ont. 


| 


| 


+ 
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Pref. Time, Paſt Time. 


ſeek, ſought, 
ſell, ſold. 
fend; _ ſent. 
ſhine, ſhone. 
' ſhoe, ſhoedor ſhod, 
| ſhoot, ſhot. 
ſit, _ fat. 
ſleep, ſlept. 
ſmell, ſmelt. 
ſpell, 1 or ſpelt. 
ſpill, ſpilled or ſpilt. 
ſpend, = 
in, . pun. 
and, ooh. 
ſtay, aid. 
ſtick, ſtuck, 
ting, tung; 
* ink ſtunk. 
wee, wet. 
teach, taught. 5 
JJ 
think, thought. 
weep, wept. 
wind, wound. 
work, wrought, worked. : 
wring. wrung. 
ALR 
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TABLE h. 


Thoſe in this Table make their paſt Time and 
. ſuffering Quality differently. 


Preſent Se. Paſt Time. Quality. 
bake, i baked, : baked or baken. 
bear, bore, born. 

beat, beat, beat o beaten. 

;.. e began or begun, begun. 
behold, beheld, beholden. 
9 bid or bad, bidden. 
bite, biet, bitten. 

low, blen, blown. 
oreak, broke, broks or broken. 

chi, „„ hide, : 
Chooſe or chuſe, chole, 1 choſen LY 

| 4 clave, 

: a \ 4 cleft, 4 „ cleſt or den 

. love,, --- 

r clang or clung, clang, -- 

_ come, | came, - Se Come. 
crow, crew or crowed, <xowed. | 
dare, _ durſt or dared, dared. 

die, T AE 

95 do, | | : | did, | | done. 
draw, 5 how. „„ A. on 
drink, drank or drunk, drunk or drunken, 3 
drive, Fe 
cat, eat or ate, ent or eaten. 
all, % alle. 

"Up, | flew or fled, fled or flown, : 
forſake, - ſorſook, forſaken or forſook. 
freeze, froze, frozen, _ 
get, A gotten or got. 
give, gave, given. 


bo, 


E nl” 


tlie, 
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tirike, 
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Preſ. Time. Paſt Time. 
go, | went, 
grow, grew, | 
help, helped or helpt, 
hew, hewed, 
hide, hid, 
hold, held, 
know, knew, 
lie, lay, 
mow, mowed, 
ride, rid or rode, 
ring, Tang er rung, 
rites - roſe, 
rot, rotted, 
run, ran or run, 
S . 
ſeeth, | ſod, | 
| ſhakez ſhook, 
"hear, ſhore, 
 ſhewor news ſhewed, 
ſhrink, fhrank or ſhrunk, 
ſang or ſung, 
| fank or ſunk, 
May, few, 
lid, 
Ming, gung or fan 
(mite, ſmote, 
ſnow, ſnowed, 
ſipeak, ſpoke, 
ſpring, ſprang or ſprung, 
ſteal, Kot, -.-- 
ſtride | ſtrode or ſtrid, 
Aruck, 


gone. 


Duality. 


grown. 
helpt. 
hewen. 


hidden or hid. 


holden or held. 


known. 


lay'n or laid. 
mow n. 
ridden or rode. 


rung. 
riſen. 


rotted or rotten» 
run. | 
feen. 
 fodden, © | 
ſhaken or ſhook. T 


ſhown. 


ſhrunk. _ 


ſung. 
- Rn. - 

ſain, 
- Nidden, 


ſlung. 
ſmitten or ſmit. 
ſnown 


9 poken or ſpoke. 


ſprung. 
olen or ſtole. 


ſtrid or ſtridden. 


ſtricken or ſtruck. 
ſtring, 


rote. 
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Preſent Time. | Paſt Time. Quality. 
ſtringed, | 
ſtring, ſtrang, ſtringed or fn 
23 ſtrung, | 
_ pit, -- ſpat, ſolidein, ſpit or ſpat. 
{trive, {trove, ſtriven. 
ſwear, ſwore or ſware, ſworn. 
© ſwell, . _ fwelled, ſwoln or ſwelled, 
wing, ſwung er (wang, ſwung. 
ſwim, ſwam or ſwum, fwum. _ 
take, =—_—_ taken or took, 
tear, tore or tare, torn or tore, 
thrive, throve, thriven, 
throw, Os thrown. 
| tread, trod, trodden or trod. 1 
Win, Won or wan, Won. 'P 
Wear, _ wore, worn, | mM 
"weaves: :-- woe, woven. if 
LO EL,» 4 
write, writ en, | Write 4 


Note, The paſt time of theſe | in the ſccond table . 
is never uſed as a quality of ſuffering; as, Im 
blew is nonſenſe: And the quality is never uſed as [ 
an afirmation, unleſs it have ſome of the Helping 
_affirmateons before it; as, I blown is nonſenſe ; bur 19 
Jam blown, or { have Hawn, is ſenſe, 41 
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SOD 
if e n W. 
Of PARTICLES in general. 

7 HICH words are particles ? 


wt A. Particles are words that ſhew 
the circumſtance and manner of words; or the 
fate and relati:n of words to one another; or 
elle they join together ſentences : And there- 
fore they may be divided into zhree ſorts ; 
and may be known by their not admitting 
theſe words before them in good ſenſe, a, an, 
the, of, to, for, with, by, from; nor the perſonal L 
names, I, thou, he, woe, Ye, . > 


G CN AAA AGR Ef 
$ 1. Of the firſt Sort of Particles. 


ſort ? 
A. All thoſe that denote the manner, time 
or place of the word they are joined to, and 
anſwer to the queſtian how, when, where; as, 
truly, wiſely ; now, then; there, above: They 
alſo make compleat ſenſe with one affirma- 
1 tion 


EE ETs a : 
” 
. 


0 ſay there are three ſorts of par- 
| ticles, which words are of the Ant 
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tion and its name; as, John ſaid truly, Toh 


fings now, John flood here. 


Thus ; How faid John? Truly. When ſung Jiu: Naw. 
Where flood John? Here.. 


* % The deſire of ſhortning Aldoutſe gave riſe to this 
firſt fort of particles, which expreſs in one word what could 
not be done otherwiſe, but by more; as, truly, i. e. 


with truth ; now, i. e. at this time; here, i.e, in N 
place. 


Moſt Englifh words that end i in hy, 2 are of 
this ſort of particles. 
9, Are not particles in h formed from 
other words ? 
A. Particles in ly are formed from qualities, 
and have their ſignification increaſed or leſ- 
| ſened+ by taking more or moſt before them ; 
as, from juſt, juſtly, more, moſh. 
There are few qualities but what form 
this ſort of particles. 


9. Do not ſome particles change their 
ending by compariſon ? 
Al. Some ate compared like qualities; ; as, 
of- ten, often-er, oſten-eſt. 

Beſide particles in ty, there are theſe which ex- 
preſs the manner of being, doing or ſuffering ; per- 
haps, by chance, perchance, peradventure, yes, no, 
not, nay, in no wiſe, how ſo, how much, more, little, 


g, leaf?, molt, very, rather, alſo, almaſt, well, nigh, 
as ut were, alike, otherwiſe. 


. Particles of the firlt ſort are by the Latin Grammar 
: called adverbs, becauſe they are 3 joined to verbs, 
1. e. afirmaüons. 25 | LW Th 

| The 


+ Page 5 55. Set, 5. 
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The time; now, to-day, already, yeſterday, before, 
long ſince, heretofore, hitherto, to-morrow, not yet, 
after, hereafter, hence, henceforth, henceforward, by 
and by, often, oftentimes, ſeldom, always, when, then, 
ever, never, once, twice, thrice, haw lang, a while, 

The place; where, here, there, elſewhere, every 

where, no where, ſome where, above, below, behind, 
_ within, without, together, at once, apart, whither, 
 bither, thither, upward, downward, backward, Jer 
ward, whence, hence, thence, &c. | 
here are alſo little words expreſſing the pafſ tons 
(called in the Latin Grammar Mterjedtions ), which 
may be taken in under this head of particles, v:z, 
ſuch as denote mirth, grief, Ons anger „ admiration, 


Kc. as, ba, vas he! oh alas“ fie ! 1 KC, 
eee eee R 
8 2. * the ſecond Sort of Particles. 


2 HICH words are of the ſecond 
ſort of particles? 
A All thoſe that expre!s the fate, refer. 
ence or relation which the two words, that 
they are placed between, have to each other; 
of which theſe are the moſt common, of, zo, 
for, O, with, by, from, in, at, on, than, through. 


** Particles of the ſecond ſort are by the Latin Gram- 
mar called prepoſitiors, from præpono, becauſe they are /et 
before verbs in compoſition, or before nouns in a proper 
caſe: But the Latius often expreſs their ſignification, (i. e. 
the relation of one name to another) by . the 
- ending ofthe name by cafes, 
Theſe 


"Chap: 4+ 4:5. , 

Theſe alſo are of this ſort of particles, above, 
about, after, againſt, among or amongſt, before, be- 
hind, beneath or below, between or betwixt, beyond, 


into, upon, out or out of, over, till or until, unto, 
toward, under, within, without. 


2. Are not theſe particles uſed in a er- 
ent fignification in ſome places, to what they are 
in others ? 

A. Yes; as, of ſometimes ſignifies with; 
as, He died of hunger; or, concerni 1 
treatiſe of virtue; or, among, as, Of 12 horſes 
four were blind; or from, as, South of Windſor. 
But this variety in their ſignification is eaſily 
underſtood by common converſation. 

2, You ſaid, in the ſecond part of this 
Grammar, (page 41.) that there were many 
compound words made, by having ſome of this 
| ſecond fort of particles put to __ beginning, 
which are they that are ſo EY 
A. They are theſe Engliſh, 5 ze, for, fore, 
miſ, over, out, un,. up, with; thele Latin, 
0h or abs, ad, ante, circum, con, contra, de, dis, 
di, e or ex, en, enter, extra, in, intra, ob, per, 
Pot, pre, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, ſub, ſubter, 
ſuper, trans; and theſe Greek, a, . anti, 
per, hypo, meta, peri, ſyn. 


Theſe (Except for, over, out, up, with ) are never 
g uſed but in compoſition. 


For their lignification, ſee Appendix, Chap. 8. 
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3. Of the third Sort of Particles. 


8 
9. HICH words are of the 7hird 
et ot particle? 
A. All thoſe that join together ſentences, 
and ſhew their relation to, or dependence on, 
one another; as, and, alſo, ſo, as, nor, neither, 
but, unleſs, nevertheleſs, however, otherwiſe, if, 
Jave, except, tho", alths', whereas, ſince, likewiſe, 


” — 


bereupon. „ 
$ * Particles of the third ſort are by the Latin Gram- 
mar called corjundtions, Ty 

| 77... | 
AQ SENTENCES. 

2. V 7 HAT doth is part of Grammar 
_ JJ. PR os 
A. This part teacheth to join words rightly 
together in a ſentence. Fo 2 

9. What is a ſentence ? 5 
A. A ſentence is either //g/e or compound. 
A ſingle ſentence expreſſes ſome thought of 
the mind, and has but one affirmation with one 
name * which is the ſulject of that affirmation; 
This part of Grammar, which treats of ſentences, or 
the conſtruction of words, is, by tbe Latin Grammar, 


called Syntax, from guvTaoow, to ſet in order. 

* By this you are to underſtand that a ſingle ſentence contains 
only one affirmation and its name, and no other words, for there are 
few ſuch ſentences z thus, Jobn ſpent bis time yeſterday at- ſehoo! 
very diligently, is a ſingle ſentence, | | | | 
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as, A lie is abominable : A compound ſentence is 
made of wo or more ſingle ſentences joined 
together, by ſome of the third ſort of par- 
ticles. or by who, which, or that; as, Peter 
died, and ſo did Fobn, who were good boys. 


III ET ELSE TC NE ECT IEC IEIEIEEIY 
"IP 1. The Conſiruction of Names and 


Affirmations. 


HERE. . muſt the name, of which 
4 Before the affirmation ; as, He writes, 


ſomething is affirm'd, be placed? 


«ob the hook is read. 


9, Muſt it always be placed before the 
oy affirmation i 3 


A. When a queſtion is aſked, or ſomething 


3 ſaid conditionally, and if left out, it is placed 


between the helping affirmation and the other; 
as, Does he write well ? Had he aſted: Or if 
two helping affirmations be uſed, and if un- 
derſtood, the name is placed between the 
helping affirmations ; as, Could 1 have gone, 
for If I could have gone. 
If / be expreſſed, the name is firſt ; as, / he had aſted. 
9. Is not the name ſometimes placed af- 
ter the affirmation ? 
A. When ſomething is commanded, or when 
it or there come before the affirmation, it is 
placed after the affirmation; as, Read Yet it 
Was John; there died a man. 


„ when 
= or, for read Fes ve fay de yo reads 


, — — —ů— — 
3 — NT 
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When we command or grant in the ſecond perſon 
we often omit the perſonal name ; as, read, for read 
| thou : In other perſons let is uſed before the follow- 
ing fate of the perſonal names; as, Let him read. 
2, Is not the name ſometimes fet after 
the affirmation, when there-are none of the 
foregoing conſiderations ? 
Al. Yes; in verſefrequently, and fometimes . 
in Prove + as, Then died the king. 7 5 
Have ol! affirmations a name before them 
as their ſubject ? 
© A. et; every affirmation, except it com- 
mand or have to before 1 it, muſt have a name, 
or ſomething ſupplying its place, expreſſed 
in the ſentence, which will anſwer to who or 
what, put before i it; as, John came to ſchoo!, 


and /aid ms leſſon. 
Who came ? John, Who read? Toby. 
Is the word which i is the ſubject of the 


affirmation always a name ? 

A. No; whatever will anſwer to the que- 
ſtion «who or what, may be the ſubject of the 
_ affirmation : And that may alſo be an affr- 
mation with to before it, or part of a fingle 
or compound ſentence; as, To read, is uſeful; 
To practice virtue, is commendable; To love 
Cod, and hate our brother, is impoſſible. 1 0 


3 What is uſeful? To read. What is com- 
mendable? To practiſe virtue. What is impoſſible ? 


To love God and hate our brother, 
* This, by the Latin Grammar, is called the 


e caſe to the verb. 
* * Jo before an aemition' is generally expreſ- | 


ſed bythe infinitive mood i in Latin, 
2 
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Is not the affirmation guided ſome way 
by its name? 

A. Yes; the affirmation muſt be of the 
fame number and perſon that the name is; as, I 
write, thou wrilejt, he writeth We, Je, Or they 
write. 

9. Muſt the affirmation be always of the 
ſame number with its name? 

A. If there be two names the affirmation 
mult be plural, tho* they be both ſingular z. 
as, The king and the queen are happy : And, it 
the name ſignify more than one in the fingu- 
lar, the affirmation may be either ſingular or 

plural; as, if he mob 16 unruly, or The mob are 

unruly 2 

Sometimes we find the nRrenation put ity the _ 

ſingular number after two names; as, Hts wy 1 

| and goodneſs was great But then it Is under — 
in the firſt ſentence ; as, His juſtice was great, and 
his goodneſs was great. 

23 Is the ending of the affirmation always 
changed according to the perſon of its name? 
A. No; if it command, or have you or if, 
that; though, altho', whether, and ſometimes. 
other particles before it, it is not changed; as, 

EKRead; you read; if thou read; if he read. 
9. Do not affirmations that ſignify doing, 
require a name after them? 4 
A. Zes; which ſignifies the thing to which 
the action of the affirmation immediately re- 
. E 5 lates, 


—— — 


* 
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lates, and anſwers to the queſtion whom or 
what, and, it a perſonal name, is put in the 


fellowing tate; as, I read à book. I ſaw bim. 


Here doo, and him are the words wherein the action 
of the affirmations, read and ſau, terminates, and an- 
{wer to the queition whom or what ; as, ue read 1? 
A bo:k, Whom ſaw I? Him, 


Q, Have 4/ affirmations: a name after 


them? 


A. If the action of the avs extend 


not to another-thing, it has not; and this 


may be known by its making nonſenſe, if Ut 


be put after it; as, I At, I frand, I grieve, * 


Thus I prieve 7t, is Se 
9, May two offirmations come together ? 
A. When two affirmations follow one an- 


other, the particle 70 muſt go between them; 


as, love to read: Except the firſt be ſome 


of the helping affirmations, or theſe, let, Lid, 
ware, Belp; as, I did bear; let him write. 


F 


Chap. 2. The Conſtruction of Qualities. 
2 1 14 7 HERE are the qualities moſtly 


placed ? 
A. | Qualities are generally placed before the 


names they belong to; as, Good boys, good girls: 


Unleſs an afermation be between the quality 
| an Tl 
'®* Theſe affirmations are called verbs neuter, by the - 


Latin G rammar. 
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and the name, and then either the quality or 


name may be rf; as, Happy is the man, or 
The man 1g happy. 


The quality is rarely ſet after the name in proſe; 
but it is beautiful and harmonious in verſe; 1 
Hail Bard divine 
Q; If two or more qualities belong to one 
name, where are they placed ? 

A. When there are more qualities than one 
they generally come after the name; as, A 
man very iſe and valiant. 
Tho' we allo ſay, A very wiſe and valiant man, 

Or, if there be but one quality with ſone other 
words depending on it, it is generally after the name ; 
as, A man ſeulful in many things. 5 
A quality with the words depending on it may be 1 
taken for one quality, or a name wich @ quality and 
the words depending on it may ſometimes be taken 
for one name; as, Jobn is a man ſRilful in many things; 
where feilful i in many things may be taken for a qua- 
tity, or a man ſkilful in many things for a name. 
9. Where are the qualities 4, an, and the 
to be placed? 

A. Tmmediately before the name; as, 4 man, 
_ the king; unleſs there be another quality, and 
then it is uſually placed between them and 


the name; as, a | good man, 


E 4 = Chap. 
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Chap. 4.1 he Conſtruction of Particles. 


2 O U ſaid there are three forts of 
particles, where are the firſt fort 

placed in a ſentence *? 

A. They are generally placed after the af- 
- firmation, whoſe manner they expreſs, but 
before qualities; as, George acts wiſely ; . 
is very brave. a 

9. Where are the fecond fort placed | ET 

A. They muſt be placed between the words, 
whoſe relation and dependence they expreſs ; 
as, O God! ihe memorial of thy love to man 
from he creation ſpould be recorded with thank- 


Ker Was: 
9, Where are the third fort of particles to 


be placed? + -- 
A They muſt be placed between the two 
propoſe ag or ſentences, which they unite ; as, 
"The counſels of God are unſearchable ; for his 

ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts our 
thoughts , but, as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, ſo are his ways higher than our ways, 
and his thoughts higher than our though. 
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SAT. I. 
Of ACCENT and EM PHASIS. 
| $I. Of Accent. 
2 HA T mean you by reading with 
a proper accent? \ 
A. I mean the pronouncing of ſome one 
Hllable, whether long or ſhort *, with a 
ſtronger force or ſtreſs of the voice, than the 
reſt of the ſyllables 1 in the ſame word; as, 


Agent T, accent, » accepted, acceptation, ; 
E 5 


The time of pronouncing ſyllables (with rules to know 4 a 
are long or ſhort) called quantity, was explained in the firſt Part of 
Grammar, Chap. I, and e * not be repeated herc, 


] Page 94. No. 1, 


. 
8; Can you give me no directions for pro- 
nouncing with the proper accent? 

A. You may take this for a general obſer- 
_ vation, That it is the cujtom of the Engiih 
to remove the accent far from the laſt ſyllable : 
But, the better to prevent miſtakes in ac- 
centing, conſider whether your word hath 

two, three, or more Hllables in it. 

. If it be a word of two Tyllables, where 
muſt the accent be placed? _ | 
A. Moſt words of two ſpllables have the 

accent on the fr ft ſyllable z as, agent, accent. 
What exceptions have you to this rule? 


Compound words, the firſt ſyllable being a 
re tion, i. e. one of the ſecond ſort of particles *, *. 


or words which have the fir? /yllable pronounce 3 


ſhort and the ſecond long, have the accent on the 

ſecond ſyllable; as, con er m, . cha-ſliſe. 
NMote, If an additional ending be put to a word of 
one ſyllable ; or if the 5 ſyllable be long, and the 


ſecond Hort; the accent muſt be on the 2 oj abl | 


ny. arm-ed, a-pron. 
. If it be a word of chow ſyllables, where 
muff the accent be placed? _ | 
A. Moſt words of three Hllables have the 10 5 
accent on the firſt ; as, bra-ve-ry, bri-be-ry. 
2: What exceptions have you to this rule? 
W 5 Compounts or derivatives +, which are made 
from words of two ſyllables, by having a ſyllable 


ut either to the beginning or end, keep the accent 


8 on the ſame ſy llable, that it was on in the word of 
ts ſyllables; as, Al. mighty, ama xe ment, com- pre- 
bend, con-deſcend. 


'® Chip, g. + Grammar, p. 39, 40. Rule VI and VII. 
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If it be a word of more than three ſyl- 
lables, where muſt the accent be placed? 
A. Moſt words of more than three ſyllables 
have the accent on the laſt but two; as, a-bi-li- 
ty, ab-di-ca-ti-on, ab- Bre- vi- l- li on, co-ef-ſen-ti-. 
 6-li-ty, in-com-pre-hen-ft-bi-li-ty. 
95 W hat exceptions have you to this rule? 

A good many words of four ſyllables have the 
the pal on the fir/t ſyllable, and ſome on the 14ſt, 
or laſt but one; from ſome of which come words of 
five ſyllables, which moſtly keep the accent where 
it was before; as, ar- bi- -trary, Ar- bi- tra- ri- ly; ma- 
the-ma-tics, ma- the- m. ti cal; miſ⸗ un- der- tand, 
mi un: der. Ruud. i i 

Note, No common word of 1 15 ſyllables 
has the accent on the two laſt ſyllables. 

Some words of fix or ſeven ſyllables have two 
accents, one on the firſt, and = other on the /a/? 


but two; but the latter is of the greater ſtreſs, as 1 


the principal accent; as, Ju. Ai 1 cã ti. on, un-phi- 
o- ſo- phi-cal. 


For examples and exceptions to each of theſe | 


rules, ſee the tables in the Spelling-Book ; which, 
being diſpoſed according to the accent, will, I think, 
bring a learner ſooner to place the accent right up- 
on words, than the beſt rules that can be given, 
without practiſing him in the tables, 

9. Are not ſome words diſtinguiſhed from 


others of different As, only by the 
accent? 


A. Yes, ſome names and affirmations ; 5 by 
Placing the accent on the firſt ſyllable in the 


- names, 


* 


KS. 


Names. Aﬀermation 
An A'ccent ſo accent 
A Cement |, cement 
++ zllect If, collect 
Compact compact 
- Compo =, ba nd | 
C6ndu  condviet 
e Connnes He confines. 
"4 Concert to concert 
"Confort 5 _ conſort 
Coönteſt contẽſt 
_ Contract contract 
_ Convert — convert 
Deſert deſert 
T ncenſe incéẽnſe 
_ O'bjet object 
Preſent _ preſent 
Preject project 
: Rabel Ip rebel 
| Record record 
ERefuſe refiiſe 
Subject 5 ſubject 
Torment _ torment 
Tranſport _ tranſport | 
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names, and on the laſt in the affirmations ; as, 
in the tonowing — . 


Names, derived from theſe ane, are ac- 


cented as they are; as, to collif?, a colleftor, collec- 
tion; to objee?, an objection. - 


Theſe alſo are diſtinguiſhed by the accent; A- 
guſt, che month, aug, noble; abſent, diſtant, to 
abſent ; an. dttribute, to attribute ; to conjure as ma- 
gicians, to conjure, charge frily ; a deſert, wil- 
eras defert, merit; a minute of time, ninũte, 
ſmall; Jreguent, common, to frequent, 


$ 2. 
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ne 2. Of Emphaſis. 


; \ M 7 HAT mean you by E bah? 
2 A. As that force or ſtreſs of the 
voice, which is laid upon a particular Hllable 

in a word, is called Accent; fo that, which is 

laid upon a particular word in a ſentence, is 
called Emphaſis. 

"= How i is the Emphaſis to be Placed on a 

word? 

"a, T0 place the Emphaſis properly upon 

a word, is to pronounce that word with a pe- 
culiar ftreſs or ſtrength of voice, above the 


reſt; which gives force, ſpirit, and beauty, c 
to the whole ſentence : And this ſtreſs is to 


de laid on that Hllable (if it be a word of 


1 1 
9. How ſhall I know on which word i in a 1 
ſentence to place the Emphaſis ? 1 

A. In all ſentences, confider what is the | 


chief d:/ien, or meaning, of the writer; for oy 
word that ſhews or expreſſes ſuch defign, is 
an emphatical word, or one whereon the Em- 
ck is to be placed, as, Art you Coing to 
ondon? _ 
London, or the place you are going to, being the 
chief thing I want to know by this ſentence, is the 
 emphatical word; and the firf ſyllable in London, 
being that whereon the accent is placed, muſt here 
be pronounced with a more than ordinary Streſs or 


2 


If 


more than one ſyllable) on which the accent 1 


W  APFEND IX. 
I zwo words be ſet in oppoſition to each 
other, and one of them pronounced with an 


Emphaſis, the other muſt be /o too; as, If 
they run, we will run; for our feet are as 


— as theirs, 


Here they, we, our, theirs, are emphatical words, 
Emphatical words are diſtinguiſhed in ſeve- 


ral books, (as in this) by being printed in 


Tlalic; and in ſome by beginning them with 


a Capital, or great letter. 


You may obſerve here, that capitals muſt 


not be writ in the middle of words, or among 
ſmall letters; but only at the beginning or 
words, on the following accounts: — At the 


beginning of any writing or verſe in poetry; 


and immediately after a period or colon, inter- 
rogation or admiration : At the beginning of 
all proper names; national qualities, or ſuchi 

as are attributed to God; words of ſpecial 
mote, or very emphatical as, John, Engl iſh, 


Almighty, King of the Country. = 
If any paſſage of an author, or what has 


been ſaid by ourſelves or others, be repeated 
in the ſame words; it muſt begin with à 2 
Pital, tho? it be not immediately after a period 
or colon; as, Jeſus ſaid, Follow me. The 


perſonal name 1, and the particle O, muſt be 


| capitals. Many begin every name (common 
as well as proper) with a capital: But, in 


my N it is unneceſſary, and hinders 
that 


that remarkable diſtinction intended by ca- 
„„ 
9. Is the obſerving the emphaſis of any 
 greatuſe? 

A. Yes; A ſpeaker, that would move his 
hearers, muſt be (or at leaſt ſeem) moved 
himſelf with what he ſays : But, by ſpeaking 
without any emphaſis, you will appear either 


not to underſtand, or to be unconcerned about, 


what you utter, and ſo render it obſcure or 
unaſfecting; and, by placing it upon a wrong 
word you will (at leaſt obſcure, but) often 


change the meaning of your ſentence, and 


make your zntention appear quite different to 


what you deligned | i, as will * wy this 


e ; Will 5ou Tide to London to-day ? 


If the emphaſis be laid on will the 
be er may be, . es; in ſpite of all N. can Jay 


or do. 


2. If upon you; the anſwer may be, No I 


but my ak will, 


3. If upon ride; the anſwer may be, No; 3 | 


"Lanes. 


4. If upon 4 the anſwer may be, 5 


Ne 1 will ride into the country. 


If upon today; the anſwer wa; be, | [ 


No. I will go to-morrow. 
In reading, beſide pronouncing your words 
with a Proper accent and emphaſis, you muſt 
ob- 
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obſerve to deliver the whole ſentence with an 
eaſy, unaffetted tone or cadence, tuitable to the 
ſubject: To do this, imagine yourſelf in the 
author's place, and endeayour to ſpeak every 
thing with the ſame ſpirit, that it may be 
ſuppoſed he writ: Or, Read, as if it were 
not the work of another perſon; but what 
your mind immediately dictated to you, and 
ſo as you would deliver it in converſation. 


Learners may ſooneſt be cured of any — = © 


affected tone, by ee them. 


5255 2 ee ieee TI TITTY | 
THER HE 
07 Srors and Mars. 


1 Of Stops. 


. HAT is the uſe of ſtops : 2 : 
8 A. Stops are uſed to ſhew what 
diſtance of time muſt be obſerved between 
words, in reading: And they are ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, to the better underſtanding of 
what we read or write; that, without duly 
_ obſerving them, all ſpeech or writing would 
be confuſed, and often liable to many miſcon- 
ſtructions. 
9. Which are the ſtops ? 
A. Theſe ſix; a comma, ſemicolon, . 
period, interrogation and admiration. A com- 
wt ma 


= 


na ſtops the reader while he may ſay, one; a 


ſenucolon, one leo; a colon, one two three; a 
Period, inter TYRE, or adinit ation, one wa three 4 


fot: 


What are the charafters chat Ss theſe 


ps or pauſes in reading? 
85 The characters for ſtops are theſe: 


A comma is like an inverted c placed at 
he bottom of a word, thus (,). 


2. A ſemicolon 18 a comma with a Point 


over it, thus (3). 
3. A colon is two points, thus (:). 


4. A period is a ſingle point, thus (.). 
5. A note of interrogation, thus (?). 


6. A note of enn or exclamation, — 


thus 6 


Pray give me a ſhort 3 account of each 4 
of theſe ſtops z and firſt of a comma, where is 


it uſed ? 


A. A comma is rounds uſed between the "2 
ſmalleſt members of a ſentence, in each of which 
members is an affirmation with its name, 


either expreſſed or underſtood , as, The miſer 
becomes deaf to the wretched, eftranges himſelf 
from the agreeable, learns hardneſs of heart, diſ- 
reliſhes every thing that is nuble, and terminates 
a'l in his deſpicable ſelf. 

It is uſcd between words of the ſame kind, 
when ſeveral of them come ether; whether 


names; as, Crammar treats of letters, ſyllables, 


words, 


Chap. 2. $ 8; Of A. 
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7 words, and ſentences : Or, between qualities, as, 
Jobn is a modeſt, prudent, virtuous man : Or, 
between affirmations; as, John reads, writes, 
 ſudies much, and converſes with learned men : 
Or, between the firſt ſort of particles, as, 
Joon behaves modeſtly, prudently, and virtuouſly. 
In each of theſe, or the like members of a ſen- 
tence, there is an affirmation and its name under- 
| ſtood; as, Grammar treats of letters, ſyllables, words, 
and ſentences, being expreſſed at length would be, 
Grammar treats of letters, Grammar treats of ſyl- 
lables, Grammar 1 of words, and Grammar 
treats of ſentences: John is a modeſt, prudent, 
Virtuous man, would ot 15 ohn is a modeſt man, 
John is a prudent man, and John is a virtuous man: 
Alſo, John reads, writes, fludies much, and conver ſes 


_ with learned men, would be, Fohn reads much, 


John writes much, 7ohn ſtudies much, and John 
converſes with learned men: And John irs mo- 
deſih, prudently, and wirtuoufly, would be, Fohn 
behaves modeſtly, John behaves prudently, and | 
| Jobn behaves virtuouſly, 5 


A Comma is alſo often uſed for a parent hej . 
eſpecially when the included part is but ſhort; 
as, His reajons, in wp opinion, are well 
grounded. 5 
he ſentence be very ſhort, or ſome of 
the third ſort of particles be uſed between the 
members, the comma is frequently omitted; 
as, Alexander conquered Aſia, and eſtabliſhed the | 
monarchy of the Greeks. 


2 


Chap. 2. H . 
9. Where is 4 ſemicolon uled ? 
| A. A ſemicolon is properly uſed to ai his: 
 guiſh the compound members of a ſentence. 
| By a compound member is meant ſuch a one 
as contains, at leaſt, zwo ſimple members ; and 
therefore, when a ſentence can be divided 
into ſeveral members of the fame degree, 
which are again diviſible into other ſimple 
members, the former are to be ſeparated by 
a ſemicolon , as, If fortune bear a great ſway 
over him, who has nicely ſtated and concerted every 
circumſtauce of an affair ; we muſt not commit 
any thing without reſerve to fortune, tft foe 


have too great hold of un. 
It is not neceſſary that all the members divided by 
a ſemicolon be compound - For upon dividing a ſen- 


tence into great and equal parts, if ene of them be 
compound, all the other parts of the ſame degree muſt 


be diſtinguiſhed by a ſemicolon ; as, Whoever is over- 


taken with poverty; the fame will find that coldneſs, | 


contempt, and injuries are not far behind. 


Thus in a ſentence where, the whale going bee 


fre, the parts follow after ; as, The parts of Gram- 
mar are four ; letters, 

Sometimes members that are op poſite to each other 
but relate to the ſame affirmation, are /eparated by 


a ſemicalon ; ; as, John's modeſty, Robert's impudence; 
Fohn's learning, Robert's ignorance; John's piety, 


Robert's villainy, manifeſily appeared. 
9. Where is a colon uſed? 


Al. A colon is uſed beforea Aa 
member of à ſentence , (i. e. ſuch a member 
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as has a dependence on what goes before, 
tho? what goes before has a compleat ſenſe 
independent thereon) ;. as, The Auguſtan age 
was ſo eminent for good poets, that they have ſerved 


we 24 2 FEE ²˙ -A ̃ - ̃] —ͤ2“: . 2 — 


— 2 — — — 


as models to all others: Yet did it not yield any 


good tragic poets. 


The ſupernumerary member is generally di Min- 


guiſbed by ſome of the third ſort of particles being 
before it, ſuch as notwithflanding, however, but, : 
except that, unleſe, in as much, -as, yet, ſince, other 


wiſe, &c. 


The following propoſition marks the office of a 
colon, and wherein it differs from a ſemicolon, - 
more preately..: ----. | ” 
A colon ſerves to di iRinguiſh thoſe compound mem- 
Vers of a ſentence, which may be arvided into other | 

members; whereof one, at leaſt, is compound. 


Thus in the ſentence, 4s we cannot diſcern the 
ſoadow moving along the dial-plate, ſo the advances 


_ we make in knowledge are only perceived by the diſtance 

gone over; where the two members being both im- 

ple, are only ſeparated by a comma - In this, As be 
perceive the ſhadow 10 have moved, but did nat per — 
ceive it moving; ſo our advances in knowledge, i in that 
they conſiſi of ſuch minute fieps, are only percetvable 
by the diſtance; where the ſentence being divided in- 
to two equal parts, and thoſe compound ones, ſince 
they include others; we ſeparate the 6 ra by a /e- 
micolon, and the latter by comma's . 


we perceive the ſhadow to have moved along the dial, 


but did not perceive it maving ; and it af-pears the. 


graſs has grown, tho nobody ever ſaw it grow : $9 


the advances we make in knowledge, in that they con- 
2 of 4885 minute eps, are only hercervabie by the 
"MW Nader 


ut in this, As 


diſtance, Here the advancement in knowledge is 
compared to the motion of a ſhadow, and the 
growth of graſs; which compariſon divides the ſen- 
tence into two principal parts: But ſince what is 
ſaid of the movement of the ſhadow, and the growth 


of graſs, contains wo ſimple members, they are to be 


ſeparated by a ſemicolon; conſequently a higher point - 
ing is required to ſeparate them from the other part 


of the ſentence, which they are oppoſed to: And 


this is colin. 


The ſemicolon and colon are frequently, tho' im- 


properly, aſfed ind:fferently for each other. 


When the members, or period, are long, we point = 


higher than when ſhort 5 uſing the ſemicolon for a 
comma, the colon for the ſemicolon, ; c. 
Q: Where is a period uſed? _ 
A. A period or full flop is uſed at the con- 
cluſion of a ſentence, when the ſenſe is fully 


compleated; as, God is the chiefeſt good. 
2. Where is à note of Interrogation uſed? 


Al. A note of Interrogation is uſed when 
a queſtion is aſked ; as, What ſhall I do? 


Q. Where is a note of Exclamation uſed ? 


A. A note of Exclamation, or Admiration, 


| is uſed when we expreſs ſomething as in 2 
 furprize or paſſion; as, O wonderful! O baſe 


. man{ 


The voice muſt be raiſed in pronouncing of ſen- 
tences, where this note is uſed. e 


- 


If ſeveral interrogations or exclamations come 


together, the pauſe at each, except the laſt, ſhould 
he no more than at a colon; as, What have I done © 


 IVhat have I deſerved? IFhat's my fault ® 
ne diese 
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Beſides theſe ſtops, we want one, when we uſe 


words of a contrary ſignification, to what we would 
be underſtood; as, He's an honeſt fellow ; meaning 


a knave: Which * be well 1 ud this 


mark (I). 


DDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDCDED 
9 2. Of other Marks or Characters. 


| E HAT other marks or characters 


are there, beſide theſe n uſed 


in writing or printing? 
A. Theſe following: 


, An Accent ©.” 8. Contcliers 7 
2. Brere 9. Quotation © 
3. Circumflex* 10. Index 
4. Hyphen - 11. Aſteriſmæx 
5. Apoſtrophe * 12. Obeliſk + 
0 13. Section 8 
7. Parentheſis 77 14. Paragraph 9 
2; Pray give me a Bott account of each 5 


of theſe marks or characters Bi 


A. . accent ſet over a vowel, ſhews that 


| the ſyllable, it is placed over, muſt be pro- 


nounced with greater ſtreſs than the reſt of the 


{yllables in the ſame word; as, Agent, accept, 
accepted, acceptation. 


2. A breve, {et over a vowel, ſignifies that 


that ſyllable is to be pronounced foort as, | 
bent, benefit. 


3. 
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3. A Circumflex (or this mark”) ſet over a 
vowel ſignifies that that ſyllable muſt be pro- 
nounced long; as, Eupbrdtes, Euphrates. 1 

Note, The accent, breve and circumflex, are not 
marked, except in Grammars, Dictionaries, Ec. 
for a guide to learners. 

4. A Hyphen is uſed at the end and bezin- 
ning of lines, when a word is parted; part be- 
ing at the end of the firſt, and the remainder 


at the beginning of the ſecond line. 
In writing, thele parts of words, that begin or 

end lines, muſt be entire Hllables; the word being 

divided according to the rules of ſpelling. 

It is alſo uſed to connect two words i into one com- 

pound; as, male-adminiſtration. | 

This mack is alſo ſometimes laced aver a 3 £ 


to ſupply the place of m or n, and then it is called # - 


daſh ; as, Gramar, inſtead of Grammar. 
It is alſo uſed when ſome letters are purpoſely left 5 
out, and then 'tis called ellipis ; as, K — Cee, 2 
for King George. 

5. An Apaſtrophe placed at the head of let- 
ters ſignifies that /ome one or more are /eft 
out for a quicker pronunciation; as, /ov'd, 
for loved, II, for 1 will; Ga n 't for ſhall 

not. 
6. ACaret is writ under a line where a letter, 


ſyllable, word, or * ſentence, wat over the line, 


muſt be taken in; as, Keep ' bad company. 
A Parentbeſis includes words that explain 


or enlarge the ſenſe of a ſentence; thoꝰ the 
be words 


1 


„„ A b PN DI 


words ſo included may be either put in or left 


out, and the ſentence be ſtill compleat ; as, 


Not a fery there are, who (provided they may 


ſave their bodies) never care what becomes of - 
their ſoul. 


Here, Not a few there are, who never care what be- 
comes of their ſouls, is a complete ſentence, if, provided 


they may ſave their bodies be /ef out; and therefore it 


muſt be included in a parenthelis, | 

That, which is included in, a parentheſis, muſt be 
pronounced with a different tone from the reſt of the 
ſentence : And the reader muſt /g before and after 


it, as long as at a comma. 


Long or frequent pa- entheſes Mould be avoided, 


| becaule they render our diſcourſe 4% clear, uriform, : 


and agreeablz ; and make verſe like proſe. 
8. Crotchets (by ſome call'd Brach ets) have 

ſomething of the nature of @ par thefts, be- 

ing uſed to iacleſe words which are inſerted 


for an explanation of ſome words before; as, 
He that forſaketh not houſe or land, ¶ i. e. that 
_ «vill not part with any wordly hope or poſſeſſhon, 
rather than do any thing contrary to Chrift y 2] 
commands] is not worthy of Chriſt. 


Crotchets are alſo uſed to incloſe references as 


length to ſome paſſage in an author; as, [Sre Guar- 
2 2d vol. No. 135.] 


4 Qu wotation is put at the beginning af” - 
3 ines, cited out of an author in his 
ore words; as, * A good conſcience is to the 
6 _ what Health is to the body: It preſerves 
«4 content eaſe and ſerenity within us; and 

more 
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cc more than countervails all the calamities and 
* afftictions, which can poſſibly befall us 

This mark (”) is placed at the end of the paſſage 
. quoted. | 
* 10. An Inder ſignifies that paſſage to be 
very remarkable againſt which it is placed. 
11. An Aſteriſm guides to ſome remark in 
the margin, or at the foot of the p N 
Several aſteriſms together ſignify there is ; ſome- 
thing wanting or immodeſ in that paſſage of the au- 


©. thor. - 


12. An Obel 7 (as well as the Afteriſm) i is 


uſed for references to the margin. 
References are alſo made by parallel lines; as, 
(n) (du): Or by /etters or figures, &c. included 
within a parentheſis, or ſet above the line ; as, (a) 
or *; (b) or®; (1) or; (2) or . 1 
134. AB Section is uſed in ſubdividing a chap- 5 
ter into leſs parts. 
It is alſo often uſed for a ae . 
14. A Paragraph is chiefly uſed in the 
Bible; and ſignifies the Beginning of a new 
 ſubjet or matter: Or, a Paragraph is uſed in 


* chapters or ſections 1 into leſs party. 
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A TABLE of the moſt he fg TO EAR 
TIONS of CONTRACTIONS of Words. 


Y ABBREVIATION of Words is meant 
the ſetting a Part (as one or more Let- 
ters, Sc.) of a word, with a Period after it, 
for the whole word; as in theſe following, 


* 
Os or 1 Anſwer. 
A. B. or B. A. Batchelor of Arts. 
Ap. Arch-biſhop. | 
Act. Accompt.-- 
. Anno Domini, 1, e. in the Year of 
our. Lord. | 
Adam. Adminiſtrators. = , 
A. M. Anno Mundi, i. e. in the Year of 
the World: 
A. M. or M. A. Maſter of Arts. 8 
A. R. Anna Regina, 1. e. Queen Anne, or. 
Anno Regni, 1. e. in the Year of the Reign. 
At. P. G. C. Aſtronomy Profeſſor of Gre- 
Tham College. 
Bay. Wer EN 
. D. Batchelor 3 in Divinity. 


„ Ex. Erecutor. 
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Bp. Biſhop. WP 
B. V. M. Bleſſed Vipin Mary. 
Berks. Berkſhire. 

Bucks. Buckinghamſhire, 
C. In Number 100. 

GAO Corpus-Chriſti College 
Cent. Centum, i. e. an Funded, 

- Chap, Chapter. 

CI. Clerk, or Clergyman... 2 

Co. County, or Company. 

Col. Colonel, or Coloſſians. 


3 of the Privy-Seal. 
C. Exeditor, 
C. R. Carolus Rex. i. e. King Charles.. 
D. Duke, Due Ducheſs, N 1 e. 
Pence. 25 
H. D. Doctor in Divini ty. 05 
D'. Doctor, Debtor, 55 Lane... 
Do. Dit. or Ditto. The ſame. 


Dep. Deputy, 5 84 


Devon. Devonſhire. 


„ 


Eq, Eſquire 

e. g. Or ex. gr. n gratid, ; e. as for 
Example. 
Erxon. Exeter. 


FO 


L. S. Cafes Sill, L E. Keeper of the 
Seals. 5 | 
GP. &.* Oo privati Sal, i. e. Keeper 


% 5 — 
/ /// www > - 


E R. S. 


f 
A 
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F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Gent. Gentleman. 

G. R. Georgius Rex, i. e. King George. 
Hants, Hampſhire. 
Hos, Honourable. 
H. S. E. Hic fitus eſt, 1. e. Here lies. 
Did. Jbidem, i. e. in the ſame Place. 
Id. Tdem, 1. e. the lame. 
. e. id oft, that is. 
J. H. S. Jeſus Hominum Salvator, *. . 
Jieſus the Saviour of Men. 
1. NN IL Fit of Nazareth, (Rex or) 
King of the Jews. 

Jr. John. 
r 
. ne. 
. Loe. 

IL. Libre. i. e. Pounds. 
I. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice. 

Lap. Lordſhip. 
„ Doctor of Laws. . 
M. D. Medicine Doltor, i. e. Doctor of | 
-Phyhe.. - © 

M. Maſter. 

M. Miſtreſs. 
MS. Manuſcript. MSS. Manuſcripts, 
NM. B. Nota bene, i. e. mark well. 
N. S. New Style. 
O. S. Old Style. 
Oxon. Oxford. 

O. Obedient. 
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Learning. 


low of the Royal Society. 


for, 1, e. Doctor of Divinity. 


niſter of God's Word. 


F. F., 

P. Cent. By the Hundred. 
„F , 
Philom. Philomathes, 1. E. A Lover of 


9. Queen, or Queſtion. 

q. d. quaſi dicat, i. e. as if he mould ray = 
R. Rex, or Regina, i. e. King or Queen. | 
„ Received. 2 
Rev. Reverend. | 

K. S. S. Regie Societatis Socius, i. e. Fel- 4 


Ke. Mpful. Right Worſhiptul, 
__ Section. 
& or r. Sint. 4 
S. S. T. P. Sacro ſantte 7 beobgie Prof „ 


Sol. Solution. = 
V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, i. e. a Mi- F 


v. Vide, i. e. fee, or Verſe. 
_ Viz. Videlicet, that is to ſay. 
Ult. Ultimus, 1. e. the laſt. 
Wilts. Witſhire, 2 
X. Col. Cam. Chrift's College Cantridge 2, 

F 
c. Et cætera, and the reſt. 

7ber. or Sept. September. 

ger. or Of. Oktober. 
"= or. Nov. November. 1 
F 3 "I00er, 
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10 eb. or Dec. December. 
440. Quyarto, A Book having four Leaves 


J 
xo. OA. eight Leaves. 
12170. Duodecimo. twelve Leaves. 


Uſe not contractions, except in private affairs, 


or where it would be ridiculouſly ſingular to write 


at length, as Mr. for Maſter ; becauſe they are 
often puzzling to others, — argue diſreſpect, if 
uſed to ſuperiors. | 


* 
2 2. Of N umeral Letters and Fi igures. 


4-or l. One 1: XV. Fifteen 
.. Iwo. | i6 XVI. Sixteen 
,.- 9 ., Three 1 i; XVII Seventeen 
.4 IV. Four | 18 XVIII. Eighteen 
8 ov. FE - | 19 ALL. Nineteen 
6 VI. Stx  -} 20 Tweety 


7 VII. Seven | 30 XXX. Thirty 
8 VIII. Eight | 4o XL. Forty 
... j- 50 J..- -- Filty - 
10 . len o Jy. 

11 XI. Eleven f 70 LXX. Seventy 


12 XII. Twelve | 80 LXXX. Eighty 
13 XIII. Thirteen | go XC, Ninety 


14 XIV. Fourteen | 100 Go Hundred 


200 


— — Pr — — emgreger nag . ²˙ w ] •ö; 
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200 CC. Two Hundred 
O 300 CCC. Three Hundred 
200" CELDE" of CD. Four Hundred 
500 D, or 15. Five Hundred 


600 DC. Sie Hundred 

700 DCC. 4 Seven Hundred. 
800 -DCCC. Eight Hundred 
goo DCCCC. Nine Hundred 


1000. M, or CID. One Thouſand 


1759 M.DCCLIX. One Thouſand Seren 1 


Hundred and Fifty- nine. 
MM ſtands for a Thouſand, becauſe it is NR firſt 
letter in the Latin word Mille; which A was for- 


merly writ CO, the half of which is 1) or D. and Cc 
I the firſt letter of Centum an Hundred, was writ L, 


the half of which is L for 50; and Xx denotes 15. 
becauſe it is made of two V5 
denotes 5, becauſe the Roman meaſuxe of five ounces 
Was of tha: ſhape 


or twice five; and? 


A leſs re letter, ſet before a great : 75 , 4 


i away from the greater ſo many as the leſs is; but 


being ſet after the greater, adds ſo many to es 1 


greater 2s the leſs ſtands for; as, 

IV is Four, but VI Six. 

IX Nine XI Eleven. 
J 1 So: 5 5 
CD Four Hundred DC Six . 


5 1 : 0 H Ap. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
of the DrnivaTION of Worps. 


98 1. Derivative Names. 


AM Es in ip Genify office, employment, 
or condition; as, King ſhip, 1. e. the of- 
Bee of a King; partnerſhip, i. e. the ſtate or 
"condition of partners. 
Names in dom ſignify vs or dominion, with 
or without power; or the place where ſuch 
office is held; as, Popedom, | 1. e. the office of 8 
3 a Pope, or dominions of a Pope. 
Names 1 in rick alſo ſignify the James” as, 
 Biſboprick. 

From neſs added to the end of qualities 
come names lignifying the eſſence of the thing; 
as, from white, whiteneſs. 

Names in head or hood, ſighify fate, condi- 
tion or quality; as, Godhead, widowhood. 
From er put to the end of affirmations come 
names ſignifying the agent or doer; and from 
ing the action; as from teach, teacher, teach- 
in 
W ſignifying the adlion, &c. are ſome- 
times made by — ment, age Or ance; As, 
com- 
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commandment, tillage, appearance. Many de- 
rived from the Latin end in ion; as, correc- 
ton; and many as 3 as, deftrine tec- 
F4 ar E. &c. 


ae dete k. etre . kreta ketututeck ch 
. of Derivative Qualities. 


Rom y, ous, ful or ſome, added to the 

end of names, come qualities ignifying 
plenty or fulneſs ; as, wealthy, e or joyful, 
troubleſome. 
From 4% added to names come qualities 
ſignifying want; as, ſenſeleſs. 
From en added to names come qualities f ig- 
nifying the matter whereof a thing is made; 


uſed as a quality; ; AS, a gold cup. 
From h or ½% added to names come quali- 
ties ſignifying likeneſs, or belonging to; as, 
earthly, childiſh. 
I/ put to qualities leſſens their ſignification; ; 
as, ſoftiſh. 
Some national qualities end in ic, and ſig- 
nify F or belonging o; as, Germanic. 


F 5 = 3 


as, Hon: And ſometimes the name itſelf is WM 
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8 3: . ord; derived from the Latin. 


OST Eng 2% words of more than one 
Hllable, or which are not derived from 
words of one ſyllable, are derived from the 
Latin, for which obſerve theſe general rules; 
which may be of uſe to thoſe that would learn 
Latin, or that, having learnt it, would retain 
it, ſo far as tis uſeful for the underſtanding 
Engliſh. 
er Moſt Engliſh names ending in nce or cy, 
come from Latin words in tia; as temperance, 
clemency, from temperantia, clementia. 
2. Names in ion are made Engliſh, by ad- 


ding u; as, Nen, religion, from queſito, 


religio. 
3. Names in zy, by putting ty for 745; 3 as, 


= liberty, charity, from libertas, charitas. 


4. Names in ude, by changing o into e; 
as, fortitude, gratitude, from fortituds, gratt- 
„ 155 
5. Qualities in d, by caſting away us; a8, 
rigid, horrid, from rigidus, horridus. 
6. Qualities in 7, 7 or r, with e final, by 
putting e for us; as, mute, ſupine, ene from 
mutus, ſupinus, olſeurus, 
7. Qualities in t, by putting t for us; 
as, latent, vigilant, from latens, vigilans. 
8. Qualities in ah, by caſting away 7s; as, 
liberal, general, from liberalis, generalis 
| There 
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There are alſo many words derived from 
the Zatiy not reducible to any rule; as, na- 
ture, ingenuous, 1 diſpoſe, from natura, inge- 10 
nuus, diſpono. 
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A 4 reef. Explanation of the Particles uſed | 
in Compoſition. 


Of theſe Particles ſome are originally Englifh, ONE 
Latin, and lome Greek. | 


455 = i. Of the Engliſh Particles. 


Knowledge of theſe particles will con- 

tribute not a little to the underſtanding 
the ſignification of many difficult . 
words, wherein they are uſed. 


A is uſed for on or in; as, afngs;; i. e. on 
foot: And ſometimes is of no hignification ; 3 


as, ariſe, or riſe. 

Be ſometimes ſignifies about, by or nigh, 
for, from, or in; as, beſtir, beſide, beſpeak, be- 
Head, betimes, i. e. ſtir about, by or nigh the 
ſide, ſpeak for, ſeparate the head from the 
body, in time: It alſo often ſignifies no- 
thing, or begins words inſignificant en f 
Az. as, bewitch, begin. 

: Fur 


r E-N-D 1X: 
For denies or deprives; as, to forbid, for- 
: ſwear, i. e. bid a — not to be, ſwear a 
thing not true. 
Fore ſignifies before ; as, foreſee, A e. ſee 
before. - 
Alis ſignifies wrong as, miſtake, | i. e. rake 
wrong. 
Over ſignifies ſuperiority or exceſs ; 3 AS, over- 
run, over-haſty, 1. e. run faſter, too haſty. 
Out alſo ſignifies ſuperiority ; as, outrun. 
Un before qualities ſignifies not; as, unſound, 
i. e. not ſound: But before affirmations it 
ſignifies more; for it deſtroys or undoes what 
has been done; as, unbind, i. e. looſe a 
thing: that is bound. 
Up ſignifies above; as, . de, i. e. the 
ſide above. . 
With ſignifies aa or from 1 as, with- 
ſand, wit h- bold, i. e. ſtand againſt, hold from. 


FF 
d 2, Of the Latin Particles. - 
B and obs ſignify ſrom; as, to aluſe, 40% 
trac, i. e. to pervert a thing from its 
Proper uſe, to draw away from. 
Ad ſignities to or at; as, 40 4 Join, i. e. join 
tO. 
Ante Gonifies 190 | a5, antedate, i i. e. date 
before. 
Circum ſignifies avout ; as, circumſeribe, 1 . 


FTI about. 
Con 
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Con ſignifies with or together , as, conform, 
1, e. comply with. 
Contra (or counter) ſignifies againſt; as, to 
contradict, countermand, i. e. Sainſay, diſan- 
nul a command. 
De ſignifies off or from as, deduce, i. e. 
infer from. | 
Dis ſignifies not; as, 70 diſagree, i. e. not 
to agree. 
E or ex ſignifies out; as, to emit, exclude, 
i. e. caſt out, ſhut out, 
Extra ſignifies above; as, extraordinary, i i. e. 
above ordinary. 
In moſtly ſignifies not; as, inhuman, i. E. 
not human: Unleſs in words writ either in 
or en; as, engrave or ingrave. 
Inter ſignifies between ; as, interline, 1. e. 
write between two lines. Enter is ſometimes 
uſed for inter in words derived from the | 
French. TE ; 
Intro ſignifies into or witbin; as, introduce 
4. e. bring into. of 
Per often ſignifies tld; as, Rn 
i. e. pierce through. 
Poſt ſignifies after; as, poſtſerips, | i. e. writ 
after. 
Pre (or præ) ſignifies before ; as, pre- engage, 
i. e. engage before-hand. | 
Pro (beſide many other ſenſes) often ſig- 
nifies for or forth; as, Provide, Produce, 5 
take care for, bring forth. 
Præler 
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Natural. 


Re generally ſignifies again; as, re-enter. 
i. e. enter again. Sometimes it only enlarges 


plete. 


Retro ſignifies backwards 3. 43, retreſpeBion 
i. e. a looking back. 


Se ſignifies without or by Hſelf J as, feclude, 
Jaco. 9 
Sub (or ſubter ) Ggnifies under ; As, ſubſcribe, 
ſubterfuge. 

Super ſignifies upon, over or above; — fu 
perſcription, ſupernatural. 
Trans often ſignifies over or ous; as, 


 tranſgreſs, i. e. go beyond: Sometimes the 


moving or changing from one place or thing 

to another; as, iranſplant, trangform. 

| Theſe, ad con, dis, ex, in, ob, ſub, often 
change their laſt letter into the conſonant, that 

the word, to which they are joined, begins 

With; as, ac-cept, col-lefr, dif-fident, ef- Jace, 1 11. 
legal, op-peſe, fup-poſe. 


432 Of the Greek Particles. 
A Signifies not; as, anonymous. 


Preter ſignifies above or . 3 as, . 3 


the ſignification of the /imple word; a5, 3 


SS00SS00000000000000% 


Amphi (Auel) ſignifies on both des c or | 


about; as, amphibious. 
25 Ani 
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Anti (ar) lingnifies @gainſt , as, Lrtagmiſt 


Antichriſtian. 

Ana (ard) ſignifies again; as, Anabaptift. 
Hyper Wade) ſignifies oer Or above; , 
Hyperbole. 

Hypo (und) ſignifies under; as, Hypocriſy. 

Meta (Aar) implies change: 3 as, melamor- 
pboſe. 

Heri (rei) ſignifies about; as, W 
cy (cds) ſignifies with or togetber ; as, 
 Oyntax. 

Some of theſe particles he other ens 
cations, beſide thoſe mentioned; but, they 
are fo ſeldom uſed, in Engliſh, with thoſe ac- 
ceptations, 1 choſe to onut them. * 


SOL 0 eh 0 
e P. . 
of Tropes. and Figures. 


8 I. Of Tropes. 


TRropz is a word changed from its pro- 

per and natural fignification to ano- 

ther, with which it has ſome relation or con- 
nexion. 

Tropes are uſed for neceſſity, emphaſis, or 
decency : For neceſſity, when we want plain 
and proper words to expreſs our meaning; 
for emphaſis, when the proper words we have, 


are not ſo comprebenfroe and 15 Zmicant; for 
5 decency, | 


12 ALLTERND 1K, 
decency, when plain language would give of- 
fence and diſtaſte to ie reader or hearer. And 
Em. EE Ts 
_ Tropes are improper and faulty, if they be 
laviſhly crowded into a diſcourſe ; or, if the 
relation between them and the proper word 
they are uſed for, be not eaſy and unforced; 
or, if they be taken from ſuch things as are 
not underſtood without much reading or learn- 
ing; becauſe in the.e caſes they obſcure the 
diſcourſe : They are alſo improper, if their 
dignity be not ſuiled to the dignity of the 
thing, by expreſſing more or leſs than the 
thing requires; becauſe then the expreſſion 
becomes harſh and ridiculous: And laſtly, 
they muſt not convey any /ewd idea to the 
mind; becauſe then they pervert the chief 
deſign of ſpeech, by corrupting the morals. 
The principal tropes are theſe following: 
A MxrAr Ro is a femile or compariſon, in- 
tended to enforce the thing we ſpeak of, 


without the ſigns of compariſon: Or, it is 


when we ſay one thing is or does ſomething 
elſe, which it has only ſome relation or like- 
meſs to; as, God is a ſhield to good men. 
They gape after [i. e. earneſtly deſire] riches. | 
* The fields laugh and ſing [i. e. are green and 
LOT. 22 5 beru- 


0 Hereby we do not mean that God actually is a ſhield ; but that 


09a ſhield guards him, that bears it, againſt the ſtrokes and attacks 


ol his enemies; ſo God protects good Men from malice and misfor- 


beautiful]. He has a heart of ſteel (i. e. a 
hard heart]. j 

This trope is of great uſe to engage the reader's 
attention; which would otherwiſe be tired, in de- 
ſcriptions of a great length, or diſcourſes on mean 
or common ſubjects.— See Pſalm xvili. 2. xxiii. I. 
OE Ed 3.6 . ĩ ĩ ͤ 8 
ALLEGORY is the continuation of ſeveral 
metaphors, all through the ſame ſentence or 


diſcourſe ; when we ſpeak of one thing, but 
would be underſtood of another; as, Rub not 
the ſcar, leſt you open again the wound that is 
healed, and ſo cauſe it to bleed afreſb i. e. Re- 
new not any old quarrel, for fear of the mif- 

_ chiefs attending it]. See Pſalm li. 18.— 
Gal. iv. 22, 23, 24. v. 13.—-Epbeſ. vi. 11, 12, 


13, 14, 15, 16, 17.—1 Peter ii. 6, 7, 8. 
Our Saviour's parables are allegories; ſo are /£/op's Fables, 
All the metaphors, uſed in one allegory, muſt 


have an agreeableneſs to the firſt of them; that 
is, be taken from the /ame thing, and notothers. 

The following lines are faulty in this reſpet; 
where the poet begins with „ings and arrows, and 


ends with à ſea, and taking arms againſt a ſea. 
To be, or not to be, that is the queſlion ; 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms * againſt a lea of troubles, 
And by oppoſing, end them? 1 


* A metaphor is often thus abuſed, by having inconſiſtent words 
joined with it: To prevent which, ſuppoſe your metaphors actually 


painted before' you, and you will eaſily judge of their proprittyyz and 
ſo throw every thing out of your writing, that may not be retained in 


the picture. Thus in a picture imagine a man drawn armed, Ce. to 
engage the ſea, and you diſcover the abſurdity of the expreſſion, Take 
arms againſt a ſra, . See Spe&ator, vol. viii. No, 598. 
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MeTonymy is the putting one name for 
another, not for a ſimiltude or compariſon, 
but for ſome other afjizity or near relation 
and is principally uſed five ways. 
1. When the cauſe, inventor, or author, 1s 
Put for a thing done, invented, or compoſed ; as, 
T called for a drought upon the earth Ii. e. fa- 
mine cauſed by drought]. They have Moſes, 
and the prophets [i. e. the ee of Moſe: 
and the prophets]. He reads Horace and Ho- 


meer ſi. e. their works]. 1 
2. When the effe#, or thing done, is put 


kor the cauſe or doer; as, a bloody war [i. e. 
war cauſing bloodſhed]. He is become my ſal- 
vation [i. e. my Saviour or author of my ſal- 
vation]. A deaf and dumb ſpirit li. e. a ſpirit 
that makes thoſe poſſeſſed With it deaf and 
. dumb]. : 
3. When the containing is put for the thing 
contained, as, I call heaven and earth to wit- 
neſs [1. e. all in heaven and earth]. Ir ſbal! 
| be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah 
li. e. the people of Sodom and Gomorrah]. 
He drunk his glaſs [1. e. the liquor in it]. 
4. When the n is put for the thing 1 2— 
nified ; as, The ſceptre ſball not depart from 
Fudah i. e. e In like manner 
we uſe the gown for priefibocd, weapons for war, 


the pen for writing or learning, the bridle for 
| vor ſemanſoip, &c. 


85 
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3. When a common name is put for a pro- 
yg name, or a proper for a common; as, The 
Komen Orator [i. e. Cicero]. He is a Solomon, 


e. a wile man]. See Gene/is xxv. 23,— 


John xi. 25.—Mark i. 33.— Mat. XXV1, 26, 28. 
| Luke xxii. 19, 20. 

SYNECDOCHE is, 1. when the wobole is put 
ior a part, or a part for the whole; as, Mark 
«1:1. 13. Ze ſhall be hated of all men for my 
nam?'s Take [i. e. all wicked men only]. 7 birly 


fail of French tranſports [i. e. Ships]. 


2. When a general is put for a particular 
of the ſame kind, or a particular for a general; 
as, All fleſh had corrupted their ways li. e. men, 
end not beaſts J. I will not truſt in my bow, 
neither fhall my ſword Jos me li. e. no ſort 


f weapons]. 
; Whew | the / ugular i is put for the plural, 


or * plural for the ſingular; as, The ox 


norvethᷣ his owner, and the als his maſter's crib 
li. e. oxen and aſſes J. Zepbihab was buried in 
be cities of Gilead i. e. one of the cities]. 
4. The matter for the thing made of that 
matter; as, They eat the fineſt Fw end drink 
the  fveeteſ grape [i. e. bread and wine]. — 
See Prov. xi 26.— Mark xvi. 1 5. —fob: xiv. I. 
 P/alm cxv. 4. 
Ms Metonymy and Synecdoche are very 1 uſed 


dor variety only, to avoid repetitions of the ſame 
A which would be diſagreeable. 


Hp ER- 
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HFHvpRBOLE repreſents things greater or 
Teſs, better or worſe, than they really are; in 


order to raiſe admiration or love, fear or con- 


tempt ; as, He ran ſwifter than the wind. You 
creep ſlower than a ſnail. Saul and Jonathan 
were ſwifter than eagles, and ſtronger than 

lions. The waves mount up to heaven and go 


down to the depths. —See Genęſis XXXU, 12.— 


Job xxv. 6.-—fohn XX1. 25. 
This is a bold trope, but we muſt bs cautious 


in the uſe of it, neither to ſoar too high, nor ſink | 
too low. To admire trifles and deſpiſe excellencies, 


is a ſure ſign of either weakneſs or envy. 
|  Inowy is when we ſpeak quite contrary to 
our thoughts, but ſhew it by the zone of our 
voice; as, He is a very honeſt fellow [1. e. a 
knave]. Milo was but a weak man who carried 
an 0x d furlong on his back. — See Geneſis iii. 22. 
1 Kings xvin. 27.—Matthew xxvi. 45. 


Good ironies render a villain more odious than 


a long and true detail of his vices, 


SARCASM is when we ſpeak ironically, but 


with much keenneſs, towards one in diſtreſs; 
as, Thou that deſtroyeſt the temple, and buildeft 
it in three days, | ſave thyſelf. 


Such was this ſpeech of queen Thais over the 
head of king Cyrus, when ſhe had cauſed it to be 
thrown'into a' veſſe) full of blood; Now Cyrus glut 


\ thyſelf with blood, which thou haſt fo much thirſted 
after dee Pſalm CXXXVU, 3: —_ xxvii. 29, 42. 


Cara 
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 CaTACHRESIS is when for want of a pro- 
per word, or when the proper word is not ſo 
Bold and ſurpriſing, we borrow a word from 
ſome other thing ; as, They eat up the ſins of 
my people. Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
J Tae to ſee the voice. See Fer, xlvi. 10. 
1 * x. 4.— Amos viii. 4. 


FE 
Cy 2. of Figures 


FiGuRE is a phraſe, or ſentence, baer 2 
and nobler than what is uſed in com- 
mon and ordinary ſpeaking. TE. 

Figures are uſed to inſtru, by ERA 
difficult truths; to delight, by making a ſtyle 
pleaſant and pathetical; to move, by awaken- 

ing and fixing attention. And therefore, 
They are improper and Sealy: if they have 
only a pomp of words, without ſolid ſenſe ; 
becauſe that is a ſound without ſignification: 
If they be carried to a diſproportionate length , 
| becauſe then, inſtead of being nervous and 
\ pleaſing, they become locſe and tireſome : Or, 
| if they appear affected laboured, and ranged 
into nice and ſerupulous periods; becauſe I 
then, beſide being tireſome, they render the || 


Ay rags: * of oerl, in — 


— 
i 


we recall it, as it were, by anot 
and correct the error; as, What is it can 
give men the heart and courage (but I recall 
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to delude his hearers by falſe and feigned 


reaſoning. 

There are many figures, the principal of 
which are theſe following: 

DovsrTinNG , when we argue with our- 


ſelves upon a preſſing difficulty, and ſeem 


doubtful how to determine; as, What ſhall I 
ao ? Shall I appear to thoſe I once neglected? 


Or, ſoall I implore thoſe, who now forſake me ? 


Sce Job ix. 19, 20. XVI. e cxxxix. G, 
75 9, 10, 11. | 
| Theſe figures, by the ſeveral paſſions or beauties | 
they more or leſs expreſs, ſhew the ſpeaker's /in: 
cerity and unfeigned concern for his cauſe, and 


ſtrongly affect the hearers : This figure is uſed to 


move tenderneſs or compaſſion for the ſufferer, 


CorRECTI1ON ||, when, fearing we have 


ſaid more or leſs than the m_ required, 
er phraſe, 


that word, becauſe it is not true courage, but 


fool hardineſs ) to out-brave the judgments of 


Cod? Such was their folly : Folly, did I call it ! © 


| Rather intolerable impudence. Ads Xxvi. 27. 


x Cor. vii. 10. xv. IO. 
By this figure a ſpeaker prevents objeftions, and 
fires his hearers with his own Pans. 
"ROY 
Re * 1 1 the Greek names of theſe figures 
(tho not ſo intellible to an Exgliſb ſcholar) for the 


uſe of thoſe that may have learnt Farnaby, Kc 


1 Feria! ee 
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SUPPRESSION *, when, through rage, fear, 
modeſty, or ſorrow, we ſuppreſs, or break off 
4 ſentence, before it be finiſhed ; but ſo, that 
our meaning may be clearly underſtood} as, 
Whom I'll—but now we muſt think of the 
preſent matter. — See Pſ. vi. 3.—Luke xix. 42. 
OMMISSTION F, when we pretend to om, 
or conceal, what we declare; as, I ſhall paſs 
by his gluttony, drunkenneſs, and brutal luſts; 
bis treachery, malice, and cruelly. —See Phile- 
mon, v. 19. - 5 1 
By this figure an artful orator ſhews what variety 
F reaſons he has to ſupport his cauſe; as alſo his 
modeſty and fear of tiring his hearers : Hereby too 
he propoſes his weaker arguments, the bare men- 
_ tioning of which may win upon the audience; but 
which, if enlarged upon, might perhaps diſguſt. _ 


AppREss F, when, in an extraordinary 
commotion, we turn our diſcourſe from the 
audience, and direct it to ſome other thing, li- 
ving or dead; as, 1 Cor. xv. 55. O acath, where 
is thy fling ? O grave, where 1s thy victory? 
See Fob xvi. 18.—Pſalm ii. 10. —Iſaiab i. 2, 
| ___ CommuNICATION ||, when we appeal to 

our bearers, and aſk their opinion upon the 
- queſtion in debate; as, Now therefore, O in- 
habitants and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, 
between me and my vineyard ; what could have 
| been done more to my vineyard, that I We, | 

done 


> — Apoftropher|| Anac@nofii, 
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done in it ?—See Job xxxiv. 18, 19. XXXV. 6, 
7, 8.—lſaiab x. 3, 4, li. 12, 13.—FEzek, xviil. 
25.—Lament. i. 12.-—Micah vi. 3. — Mat. i. 
6, 8. 11. 2.—Rom. ii. 21, 22, 23. 


SUSPENSION, when, enlarging upon our | 


ſubject, we keep our hearers in ſuſpenſe, ex- 
pecting ſome conſiderable concluſion ; as, O 


God! darkneſs is not more oppoſite to light, froſt l 
to fire, rage and hatred to loue, tempeſts to calms, 


Pain to pleaſure, or death to life, than fin to thee. 


See Pſalm Ixviii. 30, 31 Jer. vii. 3, 6, 7,— 


Exel. xviii. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, In, 12, 13.— 


Nom. xvi. 25, 26, 27 — Philip. iv. 8. 
This figure is often improved by genoß ng the 


” ater of the words in a ſentence; and muſt never 
| be uſed, unleſs the coſe or ſubjeft be weighty. 


InTERROGATION *, when, ehrowigh » any 
commotion, we aſk queſtions and give anſwers, 


as if in a conference or dialogue; as, Are they 
Hebrews? /o am I: Are they Iſraelites ? /o 
am I: Are they the ſeed of Abraham? ſo am 
T: Are they Miniſters of Chriſt ? (1 ſpeak as a 
fool) J am more. — See Job xiv. 4. XXXV1. 19. 
Pſalm xxiv. 3, 4. 10.— Prov. xxiii. 29. 30.— 


Iſaiah xxviii. 9. xxxvii. 23.—Mal. iii. 8. | 


Rom. ili. 1, 2, 3, 4, 27. vi. 1, 2, 15. 


Prevention +, when we ſtart an objec- 
lion, which might be made by our adverſary, 
and K an 1 anſwer to it; as, Some men will 


Jay, 


0 Diokgiſnu—+ Prolepfin, 
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cConſcience, and regard io faith and truth. Let 
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ſay, How are the dead raiſed up; and with 
what body do they come ? Thou foot, that which 


thou ſoweſt is not quickned, except it die. &c.— 


See Ezek. xvili. 2 5.—Rom. ix. 19, 20, 21. 


Prevention wins upon the hearers, by ſnewing 
the ſpeaker's great foreſight. 


_ Concexss10wn *, when we grant a thing 
freely that might be denied to ob/ain another 


thing that we deſire; as, I allow the Greeks 
learning and fill in many ſciences , ſharpneſs of 
it, and fluency of tongue: I ſhall not deny 
| them any thing elſe, they can juſtly claim; but 


that nation was never eminent for tenderneſs of | if 


him be ſacrilegious, let him be a robber, let him 


Be chief of all wickedneſs and vice, hel fill he 
s a good general. 


It appears by theſe examples that this figure is 


ſometimes favourable in the beginning, but ſevere 
in the end; and ſometimes the contrary.—See 7 
Kix. 26. xx. 6, 7. 12, 13, 14, 15. xvii. 14 15. 
16, 17, 18.— Prov. xx. 17.— James ii. 19. 


Pramission +, when we invite our enemy 


to do us all the miſchief he can; but fo, as 
to give him a ſenſe and horror of his cruelty; 


as, Let them then, ſince the genius of the age is 


ſ o careleſs and corrupt, be liberal out of the for- 
tunes of our allies ;, let them be compaſſionate to 
the thieves of the treaſury ;, but let them not dif- 
poſe of our blood, and, * they ſpare a few 


e 3 
* Syrchorefis and Paradiaſole.— f Epitrepe. 
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P. 6" PIN villains, go o deftirey all goed nen. — 
See Ecclgſiaſtes xi. 9. 

By this figure, ofter we have aſed the beſt 
arguments we can, we ſometimes artfully 
leave our bearers to their own <will (it being 
natural for mankind to aſſent ſooneſt to 
what 15 not violently impoſed on them); as, 
Joſbua xxiv. 25. If it ſeem evil to you to 
ſerve the Lord, huſe you this day whom you 
Teil ſerve. See 1 Ming xviii. 27. 

Rr PETITION , when we gracefully or em- 
phatically repeat either the ſame words, or 
the fame ſenſe in different words; as, The 
Lord is my rock, and my fortreſs, and my deli- 
deren; my God, my ſirength, in whom I will 
irnft ; my buckler, and the horn of my ſalvation, 
aud my high tower. —See Pjalm xviii. 1,— 
Prov. ii. 2, 3. iv. 14, 15. xli. 20. Ii. 11. 
1 Cor. XV. KI, 52. 

Proper repetitions expreſs our afſur urance of the. 

juſtice of our cauſe; and give ffrength or luſtre to 


our diſcourſe (and 10 make deeper impreſſions on 


our hearers) by raiſing ſome new thought, or gi- 
ing a muſical cadence and harmony to the period: 
| Otherwiſe they mult be avoided as r:/lng. 
__ CracumLoceuTION +, when, inſtead of 
ſpeaking in direct terms, we expreſs our- 
{elves, by way of paraphroſe, in words ſofter 
and leſs offenſive to the ear; as, Mil ſer- 
wants, co 'thout the command, knowledge, or pre- 
ſence 


* Synonyms and e Peri ſbraſis. 
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ſence of their maſter, did what every body wwould = 
expect from their own ſervants in the like caſe. 
Theſe are Cicero's words, when he was defend- 
ing Mito, charged with the murder of Clodius ; 
Where he avoids mentioning the words killed or 
 fabbed, for fear of offending the people. See 
Joſhua Xxiii, 14.— Eccleſiaſtes xil. 5, 
Circumlocution gives the hearers a good opinion 
of the prudence and modeſty of the ſpeaker, It is 
ſometimes uſed only for variety of expreſſion, that we 
may not tire our hearers with frequent repetitions. 
GRADATION ®, when the diſcourſe a/cena's 
or deſcends, as it were, by degrees; each. 
phraſe or member of the ſentence ariſing out 
of the foregoing, and extending the Hale, till 
the period be beautifully finiſhed; as, A/7er. 
_ wwe have practiſed good actions a bats. Thy Se- 
come eaſy; and, when they are caſy, we begin 
to take pleaſure in them; and, when they pleaſe 
us, we. do them frequently; and,. by frequency 
of alls, a thing grows into a hattt; and, 4 
Confirmed habit is a ſecond kind of nature; and 
fo far as any thing is natural, ſo ſar it is neceſ 
. ſary, aud <e can hard'y do otherwiſe , nay, <ve 
do it many times, oben we do not tin of 10. 
See Mall bed x. 40.— Rom. v. 3, 4, 5. ili. 30 
X. 14, 13.—2 Peler i. 5, 6, | 
5 this | improving on a ſubje&, a ſpeaker ſhews 


he has /{ri:@ly and Judicionſly examined the matter, 
and ſo fecures the favour of his hearers. . 


G2 When 


i Climax. 
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When we would have our diſcourſe expreſs 
ſome violent, haſty paſſion, we leave out Ax D*; 
as, Haſte, flee, try fortune; ſeck ſome diftant 
land. And, when we would have what we 
lay appear very ſolemn and emphatical, we 
put in Ax p, or ſome of the ſecond ſort of 
particles, before every principal word or par- 
ticular member of the Sentence; as, Sleep, 
and wine, and feaſts, and Arumpets, and bag- 
nio's, and reſt, had weakened both their bodies 
and their minds,—See Jeremiah xlix. 8, 30.— 
Joel iii. 9. Rom. vii. 38, 39. 85 
SZEMING CONTRADICTION Þ, when _ 
200 de, or members, of a ſentence, at firſt view _ 


ſeem to. contradi& each other, but, upon : 


— ftrifter examination, the ſenſe is found to be 
perfectly con/iſtent ; as, She, that liveth in plea- 


ſure, is dead while ſbe liveth.—See Job xxii. 6. 
Prov. xi. 24, 25. —Iſalab xlii. 18.—2 Cor. iv. 


8, 9. vi. 1595 n 

This figure, when perfect, raiſes the hearer's 
admiration; by ſhewing a bold and enterprizing 
genus, 


* Opyos1710N i, when we illuſtrate a thing 

by comparing it with its contrary, or placing it 
near it; as, Thus faith the Lord, behold, my 
ſervants ſhall ea, but ye ſhall be hungry; be- 
hold, my ſervants ſhall drink, but ye ſhall be 
thirſty behold, my ſervants ſhall rejoice, but 
ye 


» Arden Pol ſyndeton] omen and Saacei s. 
Asi a 
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he ſhall be aſhamed; behold, my ſervants ſhall © 


Ving for jay of heart, but ye ſhall howl for. ſor- 
row of heart, and ſhall hewl for vexation f 
 foirit ce 70b xxxvi. 11, 12,—Pſal. xxxvii. 


21, 22.—ſaiab i. 18, 19, 20.— Mal. . ly 25 3. 
Nom. ii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. v. hg 19. vi. 23. 


Vill. 5, 13.—1 John i 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
CoMpARISON , When we 1lluftrate one 
thing by comparing it to another, becauſe 


of ſome relation or likeneſs between them; as, 


As the reaſonable ſoul and fleſh is one man, fo 
God and man is one Chriſt.—See Job xiv. 2. 


xxiv. 19,—P/jalm xlii. 1 ns xxxvii. 27. - 


Rom. xli. 4, 5.—Fer. xvii. 11. 
Good he EPL Arengthen and beautify þ ar- 
courſe, by ſtarting new and entertaining Images. 


Compariſons are allowable, tho' they do not exaCt- 
ly agree in every particular, provided the chief and 
eſſential parts bear a true proportion; and therefore 


care mult be taken that we run them not too far, 
and thereby diſcover the diſparity. 

In great ſubjects, compariſons taken from lf 
things relieve and ee the mind, that had been 


long kept upon the ſtretch of cloſe attention; and, 


when taken from great and ſublime things, they 


heighten and improve a mean ſubject. They are 
very neat, when introduced in a few words and 


without formality. 


LIVEIY Drsckipriox +, is ſuch a clear 

repreſentation of a thing abſent, whether real 
or imaginary, as gives the hearer as perfect 
| G an 


3 
8 Poraben. . Hypenpꝛii, Diatypofe, and Itbefcia. 


r 
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| 
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| an idea of it, as if it were preſented to his 

fight; as, Their throat is an open ſepulchre ;, 
with their tongues they have uſed deceit; the 
poiſon of aſps is under their lips; whoſe mouth is 
Full of curſing and bitterneſs : Their feet are 
ſwift to ſhed blood. Deftruftion and miſery are 
in their ways; and the way of peace have they 
not known: J. here i is no fear of God before their 
E: Eyes,” 
: Ie may be by this figure * that human 
ſhape and affeftions are attributed to God in 
ſcripture, to give us the clearer idea of his 

being and attributes; as, Incline thine ear, 
0 Lord, and bear: _— thine Des, O Lord, 

and fee, 

Craxcz or Tims is alſo a branch of this 
figure; when we ſpeak of things done or 
paſt, as if now doing or preſent. —See 2 Sam. 
xxii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 13, 16.—7 
KXXIX. 19, 20, 21, 22 23, 24, 25. — Pjalm 
Ya T3, 14. x. 7, 8, 9, 10. xviii. 8, 9, IO, 11, 

„ 13, 14. XXXIV. 15, 16.— Taiah | * 51 0. 
x 1.—Lam. iv. 8, 9, 10. 
FIcriox OF A Pzz3on +, when we make 
perſons abſent or dead, or even things inanimate 


as, cities, &c. to ſpeak or be concerned in our 


cauſe; as, Aſt now the beaſts, and they ſhall 
teach thee , and the fowls of the air, and they 


foall tell thee : Or ſpeak to the earth, and it 
1a 


” 3 Preſepepæia. 


IV. 12. 
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| F ball teach thee, and the fiſhes of the ſea 
ſhall declare unto thee. Who knoweth not in all 


theſe that the hand of the Lord hath wrought + 
this, —See Iſaiah xiv. 31. XI. 11. xlix. 13. 


—Micah vi. I, 2. 


Hab. ii. 11. — 
Zech. xi. 


This ſublime figure muſt not be uſed, but i ina 
vehement paſſion, or on an important ſubjed.. 1 
SENTENCE *, a pithy remark or reflection, 
containing ſome ſentiment of uſe in the con- 
duct of life; and is either direct and plain; 
as, Rom. xi. 20. Be not high minded, but fear. 
Or indirect, by way of exclamation or interro- 
gation; as, What then? ſhall we ſin becauſe 
we are not under the law, but under grace ? G 
Forbid. —See Pfalm xlix. 20. 1. 2 3.— vu. 11. 
Rom. xii. 2 1.—- Alis ix. 20. 25 
Sentences ſhould appear unaffected and fie- 
nificant, and ſuch as the ſubject eaſily ſug- 
_ geſts to a thoughtful and diſtinguiſhing man. 
A lively ſentence at the end of a diſcourſe, 
called AccLaMaTION Þ is of great uſe, by 
deeply impreſſing the ſujet? on the hearer, and 
leaving him pleaſed with the Fs and ſaga- 
city of the ſpeaker; as, 


— — — — _C_ 


From hence, let fierce e nations know, 


«< [hat dire effetts from civil diſcord flow. 


In good authors we frequently meet with 
ſeveral of theſe beautiful tropes and figures 
united 1 in the ſame period. 


Gnome. Epipbonena, What 
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What has been faid in this chapter of 4 
Pate and his hearers muſt be AY 


-may be obſerved by many of the examples, 


difference between a ſpeaker and a writer 
being, that the fr conveys the /ame thoughts 


+» 


þ by viſible marks or writing, 


2 0⁰ 2 


equally to reſpect a writer and his readers, as 
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which are not taken from any ſet ſpeech; the 


by ſounds or the voice, * the other Bes | 
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ſpeaker and his bearers muſt be underſtood * 
equally to reſpect a writer and his readers, as 
may be obſerved by many of the examples, 
which are not taken from any ſet ſpeech; the 

difference between a ſpeaker and' a writer 
being, that the fr ft conveys the /ame thoughts 

by ſounds or the voice, which the other does 
by viſible marks or r writing. 


What has been faid in this chapter of a 4 
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